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Te you SEE a force that Hitler and Tojo 
sadly misjudged — American womanpower. 

Day and night, throughout the U.S. air- 
craft industry, women by the thousands are 
working to upset the Axis applecart. Women 
who were stenographers, home-bodies, sales- 
people ... the girl next door . 

They multiply mightily our productive 
power. Make it possible for ever-growing 
swarms of warplanes to be turned out faster. 

The airplanes built at Northrop carry a 
message from free men and women—in the 
only words the enemy seems to understand. 
And even as our planes speak in battle, the 
Northrop group works on — creating and 


& building yet more deadly aircraft. 


NORTHROP 





NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. » NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA + MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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__ The March of the News —_ 


Aircraft production. The War Produc- 
tion Board announced that the American 
aircraft industry had reached a record out- 
put of 350 airplanes daily. Germany, the 
statement said, is not only being out- 
fought, but is “being outproduced as well.” 


War expenditures. War expenditures 
increased 5.3 per cent in February, to 
reach a new high, $7,808,000,000, com- 
pared with $7,416,000,000 in January. The 
average daily rate of expenditure was 
$312,000,000, passing the $300,000,000 
mark for the first time. 


Food. Developments affecting foods: 

Over-all civilian supply. The Agriculture 
Department forecast a bigger civilian 
food supply during the next three months 
than during the same period last year 
This is due to unexpected increases in eggs, 
citrus fruits, winter truck crops, meat, but- 
ter and lard and the existence of large 
stocks of the last three items. The Depart- 
ment, nevertheless, is holding to its esti- 
mate that civilian food for the year as a 
whole will be about the same as in 1943. 

Butter. Some increase in civilian butter 
allocations was expected for April. The 
War Food Administration is requiring 
creameries to set aside 15 per cent of out- 
put for military and Lend-Lease purposes, 
as against 30 per cent in April, 1943. Total 
production is less than a year ago, however, 
and the increase for civilians is less than 
the set-aside percentages would indicate. 

Potatoes. An order forbidding the use of 
refrigerator cars for transporting low-grade 
white potatoes is expected to increase the 
flow of better-grade potatoes into food 
channels. The poorer grades, as a result, 
will go into such items as stock feed, 
starch, alcohol, ete. 

Spices. Civilian allocations of all spices, 
except pepper, are on the increase. The 
over-all spice supply is about 22 per cent 
above last year. Pepper continues relative- 
ly scarce because the Dutch East Indies 
supply is cut off by the Japanese. 


Civilian Supply. Developments on civil- 
ian supply of manufactured items were: 

Gasoline. The value of gasoline A cou- 
pons in the Central West and West was 
cut one-third, effective March 22. Office 
of Price Administration expects no further 
cuts in gasoline rations in the near future. 

Tires. The office of the Rubber Director 
said civilians would be able to obtain new 
synthetic tires by midsummer upon a 
showing of necessity. 

Fuel oil. The 10-gallon value of fuel oil 
coupons was continued by OPA for the 
period beginning March 14. A somewhat 
improved Eastern supply situation and a 
generally mild winter have made it pos- 
sible to avoid the 10 and 20 per cent cuts 
that were made in many sections last year. 

Steel. WPB authorized the manufacture 
of more and heavier bedsprings and metal 
beds and announced the removal of re- 
strictions on making barbed wire and 
woven wire fencing, as a result of the im- 
proved steel supply situation. 

Shoes. Because, under rationing, pur- 
chasers prefer good quality, a scarcity in 
higher priced shoes and a surplus of low- 
priced footwear has developed. As one 
result, children’s shoes, in sizes generally 
worn by 4 to 10-year-olds, and selling at 
$1.60 or less, retail, are to be ration-free 
during the first three weeks of May. The 
rationing holiday may be extended later 
to lower-priced adult shoes. 


Soldiers’ mail. The War Department 
asked the public to use care in addressing 
mail to soldiers overseas. Fifteen per cent 
of about 25,000,000 pieces of mail sent 
each week is incorrectly or insufficiently 
addressed, the Department said. 


Soldiers’ whereabouts. Inquiries as to 
the whereabout of soldiers are to be an- 
swered in the future only if they come from 
close relatives, members of Congress and 
certain public authorities. The Army has 
been receiving more than 750 inquiries 
daily from casual friends of soldiers. 
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SHE HAS THE VOICE 
WITH A SMILE, TOO 


















She’s your personal representative at the telephone 













company —the girl in the Business Office 





; TiME you'd like to know anything 
about service, or equipment, or bills, or war- 


time telephone regulations, she’s there to help. 


Sometimes, because of the war, she cannot 


give you the exact type of equipment or ser- 





vice you want — or just when you want it. 


But you can be sure of this: 


She will do her very best at all times and do 


—- 





it promptly, efficiently and courteously. 







BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 




















When you are calling over war-busy Long Distance wires, the operator may ask you to “please 


limit your call to 5 minutes.” That's to help more calls get through during rush periods. 






THE 
MAGNA CHARTA 
OF THE U. S. 
MERCHANT MARINE 





From the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
as amended: “It is necessary for the 
national defense and development of its 
foreign and domestic commerce that the 
United States shall have a merchant 
marine (a) sufficient to carry its domestic 
waterborne commerce and a substantial 
portion of the waterborne export and im- 
port foreign commerce of the United 
States, and to provide shipping service 
on all routes essential for maintaining the 
flow of such domestic and foreign water- 
borne commerce at all times, (b) capable 
of serving as a naval and military auxil- 
iary in time of war or national emergency, 
(c) owned and operated under the 
United States flag by citizens of the 
United States insofar as may be prac- 
ticable, and (d) composed of the best- 
equipped, safest, and most suitable types 
of vessels, constructed in the United 
States and manned with a trained and 
efficient citizen personnel. It is hereby 
declared to be the policy of the United 
States to foster the development and 
encourage the maintenance of such a 
merchant marine.” 


(Public Act 835) 





HE’S PUMPING OIL ACROSS THE OCEAN! 


OEY 


“Skipper of the oil fields,” you might 
call him, for he’s steering rich black 
crude on a course that will take it 
across the oceans of the world. 

In both war and peace, the oil in- 
dustry worker is in close partnership 
with seafaring men. They buy his 
oil to fuel their ships, carry his 
petroleum products to overseas 
markets... and bring back vital ma- 
terials for his tools and equipment. 

To him, and to the millions of 
miners, ranchers and farmers, fac- 
tory and office workers who have a 


direct or indirect stake in our foreign 
trade, today’s huge and efficient U.S. 
merchant marine is good news. For 
it assures us enough shipping to 
secure our foreign trade. 

This new seafaring independence 
is the direct result of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. 

In that momentous Act, Congress 
declared that a large and all-Ameri- 
can merchant marine is “necessary 
for the national defense and develop- 
ment of (our) foreign and domestic 
commerce.” 


That policy has guided American 
Export Lines in peace and in war. 
New U. S.-built ships and citizen 
crews helped us carry the products 
of American farms and industries 
to Mediterranean, Black Sea, and 
Indian Ocean ports before the war. 

Today, under War Shipping Ad- 
ministration direction, our share of 
the new shipping supplies many 
Allied fronts. Tomorrow, we will 
be proud to help maintain America’s 
new-found major place on the 
world’s oceans. 





BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 4 





American Export Lines 


Vv 
N. W. AYER & SON American Export Airlines, too, with giant flying boats, are shortening the supply lines to our fighting men. 
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It is time again to put the German War into focus, to assess events and to 
appraise their meaning. As this war moves toward a climax, it is clear that..... 

1. The basic German objective is a stalemate, an avoidance of decision. 

2. German retreat in Russia may readily be a planned withdrawal, may be 
made to shorten defensive lines, to release divisions to meet invasion in the West. 

3. An American-British army must win the decision if it's to come in 1944. 

Any move by Germany that enables her to strengthen her reserves in the West, 
while avoiding disaster in the East, adds to the danger of a 1944 stalemate. 

















Then, in addition, it is becoming clear that..... 

Bombing, by itself, will not cause German collapse at home or at the front. 

Blockade, naval or air, will not starve Germany into submission. 

A_ crack in morale of German troops is not to be expected regardless of odds. 

Thus: There is no alternative to a vast undertaking to put into Europe a 
land and air force powerful enough to defeat available German armies in battle. 

The most exciting days in American history will come sometime in 1944. 











Now, to shatter a few more of the popular illusions: 

Airplanes, as such, will not really spearhead the invasion. Instead: The 
ordinary infantryman with a rifle will have to reduce and occupy beach defenses, 
take and occupy airfields from which airplanes can operate if they are to operate. 

Armored forces will not smash the line of German defenses. Instead: The 
ordinary man with a rifle will have to smash that line ahead of the tanks; will 
have to run interference before the tanks can get out into the open to operate. 

U.S. is about to learn what old hands at warfare always knew: That all of 
the new weapons of war tend to cancel out, leaving the rifleman to decide. 

To illustrate: In Italy, all of America's tanks, all of America's airplanes 
in the greatest attack of history could not clear one little town of the German 
infantrymen. The ordinary man with a rifle finally had to do that job. 

That's well to remember in planning the Army of the future. The infantry- 
man with his rifle definitely cannot be replaced by anything new in war. 

















It is this discovery that is causing today's stir over the draft; that is 
causing the Army to insist that the lag in meeting draft quotas be made up. 

Briefly, the things to know are these..... 

No increase is planned in Army's 7,700,000-man goal, Navy's 3,700,000. 

But: Army wants present quotas met on time and a 200,000-man lag made up. 

It_is pulling 130,000 young men, with basic training, out of the colleges. 
These men will plug gaps in existing outfits, will often see early action. 

It_ insists on men aged 18 through 25, fathers or non-fathers, unskilled or 
skilled, but above all in A-l physical condition--combat troop material. 

It_is willing to sacrifice some arms production, to upset college courses, 
to cause hardship in some families in order to get the men it wants and needs now. 

So: At least 250,000 fathers can expect to be drafted. Industry can expect 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


to lose nearly all physically fit men aged 18 through 25, regardless of skill. 


Farms will lose some of the many single men now deferred as necessary to agricul- 
ture. 


What has happened to cause today's situation is this: 

Air Forces have absorbed about one-third of the Army's man power. 

Armored Forces, engineers, special units have taken another big chunk. 

Supply Forces,overhead of many kinds, have taken still more men. 

Result is that there's only about 1,500,000 left for the infantry, and, out 
of these, not much more than half constitute ordinary riflemen who bear the brunt. 

There's a shortage of the common garden variety of soldier that is having 
to be made good in a hurry. It is a shortage that traces in part to the country's 
enthusiasm for an oversupply of special things designed to win war easily. 

Now that the showdown in Europe is near, the cry is for infantrymen. 

















Still on the war.....There is need to get Europe's war won fairly soon. 

That's becoming evident in the stresses and strains between allies. It is 
apparent in the maneuvers of Roosevelt and Churchill and Stalin, each jealous of 
the national interests of his own country, each a little wary of the other. 

And: As pointed out earlier, Churchill and Stalin tend to question ability 
of Mr. Roosevelt to speak firmly for U.S. That is because he is unable to give 
assurance that Congress will back him up or that he will be in office in 1945. 

.. Postwar policies for the world are being shaped in this uncertain atmosphere. 

Now to turn to situations closer tohome..... 

Soldiers’ vote: It now seems clear that not many of 9,000,000 voting-age men 
to be in service by November will get around to voting. It's to be much too com- 
plicated. Election result could be influenced by that prospect. 

Soldiers’ bonus: A political drive for a World War II bonus will wait on the 
return of soldiers from war, upon the job outlook after they are back. It is a 
strong prospect that some bonus plan, short of $35,000,000,000, will be approved. 

Price control: It's at least a 50-50 prospect that in the end Congress will 
vote a simple continuing resolution, extending OPA for another year after June 30. 

Wages: A fairly stable wage situation, related to the fairly stable price 
situation, now prevails and will prevail if Congress avoids disturbing it. 

Inflation: There is every present prospect that price inflation will be 
kept in check in U.S. if existing controls are left reasonably well alone. 

















As for the outlook in the field of civilian sSupply..... 

Gasoline: Present cuts in A rations for West and Midwest may be war's last 
if gasoline bootlegging can be brought under control. A try will be made. 

Coal: Coal situation will be tighter next winter than it was this. Use of 
formal rationing, however, seems unlikely. Coal dealers will handle that. 

Shoes: The lid is to be taken off on rationing of lower-priced shoes for a 
period. The public has been centering purchases on higher-priced footwear. 

Clothing: Woolens are fairly abundant. Some textiles will remain short. 

Food: Barring a drought, the food outlook remains quite good. 

In general: Civilians must be contented with about the present supply of most 
goods until the German war ends, or its outcome is more definitely clear. De- 
spite pressure from some of industry, much larger civilian production is not to 
be expected during 1944. It will be 1945 before things ease up materially. 





Political trends remain about as they have been all along. 

A Roosevelt vs. Dewey contest appears more and more. probable. 

And: Outcome of a contest on this basis will be dependent on what happens 
in the war between now and November. Firm predictions can be quite futile. 








See also pages ll, 14, 22. 
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PIONEERING NEW METHODS 






a—Formed and 
welded part 


B—Same part, 
furnace brazed 


ELECTRIC FURNACE BRAZING 
OF PARTS INTO ASSEMBLIES — 
a highly successful Goodyear Aircraft 
adaptation of furnace brazing permits 
assembly from simple machine parts of 
many items that formerly had to be 
“hogged out” or welded—saving time 
and labor, and producing a strong part 


at low cost. 


HOw GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION SERVES THE 
AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 

1. By constructing subassem~ 
blies to manufacturers spec- 
ifications. 

2. By designing parts 
types of airplanes. 

3. By re-engineering pa 
mass production. 

4. By extending our research 


for all 


rts for 


facilities to aid the solution 
of any design or engineering 
problem. 
5. By building complete air- 
planes and airships 
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THE DEADLY FG-1 CORSAIR 
FIGHTER is being built by Goodyear 
Aircraft, now one of its principal pro- 
ducers. The quality of Goodyear crafts- 
manship and methods, as demonstrated 
in production-line output of this “hot” 


airplane, has won high commendation 
from the U. S. Navy. 
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Parts and com- 
plete products 
made of Molded 
andlor Lami- 
nated INSUROK 
are being used by 
countless consum- 
ers, by practically 
every industry. 







plastics. 


“Facts About Plastics” 
is anew, illustrated, non- 
technical booklet con- 
taining information 
about plastics. A copy 

be in the posses- 
sion of every executive 
considering the use of 
request on 
company letterbead isall 
that is necessary, to Dept. 






,Molded and Laminated 


INSUROK have been 
combined efficiently 
and economically in 
these pumps designed 
and manufactured by 
Peters and Russell, Inc., 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Thetight fitting ends, 
with metal inserts, are 
made of Molded 
INSUROK as is the 
handle. The tubular 
section is of Laminated 
INSUROK. This is but 
one example of the way 
in which Molded and 
Laminated INSUROK 
are combined in the 
same product. Both 
have high impact 
strength, low moisture 
absorption and will 
withstand the effects of 
moisture and salt air. 


Because INSUROK 
meets so many chemi- 
cal, mechanical and 
electrical specifica- 
tions, it is being used 
in the manufacture of 
practically every type 
of product. The expe- 
rience of Richardson 
Plasticians may be 
helpful in the develop- 
ment of your products. 





B, Melrose Park, Ill. 





Prectston Plastics 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN report severance pay owed 
to your workers, as a result of a War 
Labor Board-approved union contract, as 
a cost item in a cost-plus-fixed-fee war 
contract. Comptroller General rules, in 
the case of a shipbuilding company, that 
severance payments to employes entering 
the service are reimbursible cost items. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use nitrocellulose plastics to 
manufacture baby rattles and teething 
rings. War Production Board has removed 
restrictions on the use of such plastics in 
these items. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT deduct, for estate tax 
purposes, the charitable bequests made 
under a will if those bequests are not to 
take effect until after the death of an 
heir, and, during the heir’s life, the prin- 
ciple can be reduced. The U.S. Tax Court 
follows a similar U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision in ruling on this point. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, according to one federal 
circuit court decision, avoid including a 
corporation secretary, who works only oc- 
casionally and without pay, as an “em- 
ploye” of your business for federal 
employment tax purposes. Other decisions 
have held the opposite on this point. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell used cameras or 
other used photographic equipment at 
prices higher than ceilings established by 
the Office of Price Administration. OPA 
has placed dollars-and-cents ceilings on re- 
tail prices for photographic equipment. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect to receive greater 
amounts of glycerin for tobacco products 
and paints in the near future. War Food 
Administration is releasing more glycerin 
for civilian purposes, since supply and de- 
mand are reported in near balance. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain up to 25 pounds a 
month of finely ground corundum without 
a WPB allocation, provided that your in- 
ventory will not average more than a 60- 
day supply. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN use your AA-3 preference 
rating as a repair shop operator in purchas.” 
ing fractional-horsepower motors. WPB ex. 
tends the rating to these motors in order] 
to assist repair operations. 





* * & 


YOU CANNOT accept R coupons fo 


gasoline if you operate a highway filling” 


station and have not received specific OPA 


authorization to accept them. OPA make ~ 


this restriction to prevent gasoline leak- 


ages to the black market. R coupons ar — 


issued to nonhighway users of gasoline 
+ * * 


YOU CANNOT get a ration certificat: 
for a rear-wheel tractor tire unless the oli 
tire has been worn beyond the recappin 
stage. OPA places this restriction on trac 
tor tire rations. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to buy con 


tainerboard without restriction after Apri_ 


1. WPB has placed distribution control 
over containerboard because of the pape 
shortage. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now avoid itemizing sepa 


rately your charges, as a textile piece!) 


goods finisher, for waterproof, water) 
repellent, special, exclusive, or patente!” 
finishes. 
reports for these charges. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid suits by you) 
employes for liquidated damages becausy” 
of Wage and Hour Law violations by pay) 
ing overtime compensation due them an 
securing releases from your employes. ! 
federal circuit court holds that such re 


leases do not bar employes from recove:l) 


ing liquidated damages. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT challenge an arbitro) 


tion award on wages by appealing to th? 
National War Labor Board after a re 
gional board has approved the awarg 
under wage-stabilization policy. WLB sf 
holds in one case. WLB also has issue 
instructions to regional boards ti 
strengthen arbitration as a means of set: 
tling wage and salary issues. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 





courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consid 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz Untrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi 
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Which would a 


fighting 


come home to? 


man rather 


U.S.A. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


FRANCE 


BELGIUM 


ITALY 
GERMANY 


RUSSIA 


1. Pounds of bread the aver- 
age factory worker in each 
country can buy with one 
hour’s wages. (Pre-war) 











U.S.A. 


BELGIUM 


FRANCE 


GERMANY 


GREAT BRITAIN 


RUSSIA 


ITALY 





2. Number of cigarettes the 
average factory worker in 
each country can buy with 
one hour’s wages. (Pre-war) 

















U.S.A. 


GERMANY 


GREAT BRITAIN 





FRANCE 
BELGIUM 
ITALY 
No figures. 1 radio to every 
RUSSIA 45.2 persons in Russia. Com- 


pore 1 to every 3.2 in the 
U. S., 1 to 43.4 in Italy. 


3. Number of hours the av- 
erage factory worker has to 
work to buy a similar radio. 
(Pre-war) 
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MORE COMPARISONS: Sweden $653; Japan 
$353; Poland $352; Rumania $243; India $200; 
China $110. 





4. Comparison of real income produced 
annually per gainfully employed person 
expressed in U.S. dollars. Average for the 
decade 1925 to 1934—a typical period in- 
cluding both prosperity and depression.* 








1. The U. S. figures above look good, but by 
the time our fighting men are in their forties, 
the average American can be producing 





twice as much real income. He can be buy- 
ing twice as much bread and twice as many 
cigarettes with an hour’s wages; working 
only halfas long to earn a radio, a house, a 
hat, a vacation or anything else he needs. 





2. Those are facts, not promises. Since 1900 
our production per man-hour has been in- 
creasing at the rate of 2%% a year—far 
faster than any other nation’s in the world. 
In the last 44 years we have tripled the 


amount of goods each gainfully employed 
person can produce—tripled our standard 
of living. 





3. So if we just keep our present rate of 
progress, we can double it again in 25 to 30 
years. But we’ve got to maintain our Free 
Competitive Enterprise System to do it. For 
that system is based on two fundamental 
principles: PROFIT and COMPETITION. 
And whenever a nation has tampered too much 
with either principle its standard of living 
has suffered. 





4. some have practically eliminated com- 
petition by allowing private monopolies of 
land and industry. Others have eliminated 
both profit and competition by government 


ownership. But in either case, the average 
man has taken the rap.Our system isn’t per- 
fect yet, but let’s be sure that any “improve- 
ments” we consider don’t hamstring the 
two principles that have made us great. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil 
Company, is dedicated to a discussion of how and why 
American business functions. We hope you'll feel free 
to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to 
offer. Write: The President, Union Oil Company, 
Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 14, California. 
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AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS 
FREE ENTERPRISE 
* 


*Source : “ The Conditions of Economic Progress” by 
Colin Clark. Macmillan Co.. London. 
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Rain of THO 


Some day this war will be won by America and her Allies. 
Our first duty meanwhile is to meet the demands of the war. This we are doing. 


The going hasn’t always been easy or comfortable. We believe 
you understand the reasons, and we appreciate your patience, 
your good-humored acceptance of inconvenience. 


And we'd like you to know our ideas of comfort and style go far beyond 
what we’re able to offer today. That’s why we print the picture below. 





It will give you some idea of how we'd like to serve you—how we’re 
looking and planning ahead right now to make future 

























ASSOCIATION OF 


railroad travel a thrillingly pleasant experience. 


It can’t be done all at once. It will take money 
and time. 


But you can be sure of one thing. Our goal is 
to give future America: the finest transportation 
the world has ever seen. 
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IMPERIALISM FOR U. S.? 
OUR MIDDLE EAST VENTURE 


Problems America Must Face in Extension of Economic Interests 


Government's belief that 
control of oil reserves 
is vital to future peace 


This country’s sphere of interest rapidly 
is being extended to every corner of the 
globe. As this sphere expands, there is 
growing up what has come to be recog- 
nized as a modern brand of American im- 
perialism, modified but nonetheless real. 

For more than 100 years, the United 
States has asserted her influence in Latin 
America. After 1898, the United States 
extended her interests to the far side of 
the Pacific Ocean and now is fighting a 
war related to those interests. Within the 
last five years, this country asserted her 
determination to protect Canada in event 
of a threat to that country. 

American interests now are being ex- 
tended to another far corner of the earth 
in the Middle East. With this extension, 
the United States is acquiring stakes in 
two more large bodies of water—the Medi- 





terranean Sea and the Indian Ocean. Thus, 
as matters now stand, there is no quarter 
of the globe in which the United States, 
as the world’s leading power, has not as- 
serted herself. 

The American venture into the Middle 
East is one that is just becoming known 
in all of its implications. This venture 
primarily concerns oil. It is not only re- 
lated to the area of Saudi Arabia, of 
which Americans now are hearing much, 
but also to the area of Iran, formerly 
Persia. Relations with Palestine, Iraq and 
the Moslem world in general also are in- 
volved. And, in the background, is the 
game of power politics in which the U.S., 
Britain and Russia all are playing hands. 

In Saudi Arabia, the U.S. program al- 
ready is far along. For some time, King 
Ibn Saud has been cultivated as a friend. 
Last autumn, his two sons were enter- 
tained by President Roosevelt at the White 
House. The U.S. has begun to furnish 
weapons for the small Saudi Arabian 
Army. From the Middle East Supply Cen- 
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KING IBN SAUD AT A CONFERENCE WITH AMERICAN MILITARY CHIEFS 


ter at Cairo, the U.S. has sent a great 
variety of consumer goods needed by the 
4,500,000 people of Saudi Arabia. Tlie 
U.S. also has supplied silver bullion to 
the Saudi Arabian That 
silver has been Arabian 
coins in London, in India and in the U.S 
and has been used by the Saudi Arabian 
Government to buy food and textiles from 


Government. 


converted into 


India and other nearby countries. 

The immediate purpose of all this is to 
keep Saudi Arabia friendly to the Allied 
cause. The long-range purpose is to give 
the U.S. a share in the Middle East’s oil 
Two U.S. companies, the Standard Oi! 
Co. of California and the Texas Co., hav 
joined to develop the oil of Saudi Arabia 
It is to transport this oil 
near the Gulf to the 
for possible 


from wells 
Medite 


military 


Persian 


ranean naval and 


use that the U.S. Government is propos 
ing to build a 1,250-mile pipe line. 

In Bahrein, an independent sheikdom 
situated on an island in the Persian Gulf, 
the same two U.S. companies own the 
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. . in the background, many hands play at power politics 
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RIFLEMEN AT AN IRANIAN REFINERY 
. .. must the peace pens write with oil? 


oil rights. The Bahrein field is easily ac- 
cessible to ships from the U.S. 

In Kuwait, another independent sheik- 
dom just to the north of Saudi Arabia, a 
third U.S. company is operating. This is 
the Gulf Oil Co., which is in equal -part- 
nership with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., 
in which the British Government has ma- 
jority control. Oil from Kuwait also would 
be transported to the Mediterranean 
through the proposed pipe line. 

In Iraq, two other U.S. companies are 
in the oil picture. These are the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co. and the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, which between them have 
a 23.75 per cent interest in the Iraq Pe- 
troleum Co., operating the Mosul field. 
They are associated with the British Gov- 
ernment in this company, however, and 
not with the U.S. Government. 

In Iran, the U.S. is playing a vital role 
through a group of American advisers at- 
tached to the Iranian Government. One 
of these is Arthur C. Millspaugh, Admin- 
istrator General of Finance, with a mis- 
sion of 40 persons. A. G. Black, who 
resigned recently as Governor of the U.S. 
Farm Credit Administration, is preparing 
to help modernize Iran’s agriculture. Maj. 
Gen. Clarence Ridley, assisted by a staff 
of a dozen or more U.S. Army officers, is 
adviser to the Iranian Army. 

The Iranian Gendarmerie, or rura: po- 
lice, is being reorganized under Col. H. 
Norman Schwarzkopf, former head of the 
New Jersey State Police, and a staff of 
three. The Iranian city police is being ad- 
vised by L. Stephen Timmerman. Another 
American, Dr. Bennett F. Avery, is adviser 
to the Iranian Ministry of Public Health, 
and H. V. Stokely is head of the Iranian 
Pharmaceutical Institute. 
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The importance of Iran as a wartime 
supply line to Russia explains the pres- 
ence of these American advisers. The U.S. 
thus far has no oil concession in Iran. All 
the oil now coming from Iran is produced 
by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., which controls 
a strip extending along the Iranian border 
and the Persian Gulf. However, oil is 
known to exist in other parts of the coun- 
try. It is possible that the close friendship 
now developing between Iran and the U.S. 
may result in this country’s being given 
valuable oil rights in the future. 

New and strange problems are confront- 
ing the U.S. in this venture into the Mid- 
dle East. Some of these problems are very 
familiar to the British, who have been 
operating there a long time. 

There is the controversy over Palestine, 
a British mandate, which involves a bitter 
dispute between Arabs and Jews. Fearing 
repercussions in the Moslem world all the 
way from Morocco to India, the British 
in 1939 issued a White Paper limiting to 
75,000 the number of Jews who could 
enter Palestine during the ensuing five 
years. They decreed that no more should 
enter after March 31, 1944. This dispute 
is of vital concern to the U.S. also. Con- 
gress recently was about to go on record in 
favor of reopening Jewish immigration into 
Palestine, but postponed action after Gen. 
George C. Marshall testified in executive 
session against it. Protests also were re- 
ceived by Congress from the Parliament of 
Iraq and the Emir of Trans-Jordan. 

Temporarily, a compromise has been 
reached. President Roosevelt has _ told 
leaders of the Zionist movement that the 
U.S. Government never gave its approval 
to the British White Paper of 1939. The 
British have announced that, even after 


March 31, some 30,000 Jews still will be 
admitted to Palestine. But the problem 
will remain difficult as long as the U.S 
and Britain feel the necessity of keeping? 
the friendship of the Moslem world. 

Then there are military problems. How 
is the pipe line across Saudi Arabia to | 
guarded, once it is built? What if ther 
is sabotage? Members of the 11-man Sen- ; 
ate committee named to investigate the 








pipe-line project are expected to rais 
such questions as these. Opponents of the 
project contend that American boys wil 
be sent to “fight, bleed and die on *)i 
tracklesg sands of Arabia” to defend it 

Relations with Britain must be take 
into consideration. On the whole, the U.s 4 
entry into Middle Eastern affairs appear 
to be welcomed by British officials, w lx 
feel that it strengthens rather than weak. 
ens their position in that part of tly 
world. It was British representatives >» 
Iran who persuaded that Government | 
ask for U.S. advisers. Britain, like tly 
U.S., has given financial support to |x 
Saudi Arabian Government. Britain hia 
a half-interest in the oil that would | 
carried through the pipe line from Kuwail 
The respective roles to be played by th 
two countries in the Middle East oil pic 
ture will be threshed out at an oil cor 
ference soon to be held. 

Relations with Russia also are in the 
background. While Russian troops no‘ 
occupy the northern part of Iran, Jose 
Stalin has joined with President Roosevel 9 
and Prime Minister Churchill in guaran- 
teeing Iranian independence. There is 1 
evidence that Russia plans any postwa 
expansion into the oil regions of the Mid-” 
dle East. Russia has plenty of oil of her 7 
own, at Baku, in the Urals, and in Siberia 
Russia, however, has taken pains to cul- 
tivate the Moslems within her own bor 
ders, and any friction between U.S- 
Britain and the Arabs might cause then® 
to turn to Russia for support. 

Finally, there is the question of world 
peace. Critics of the Government’s “in:- 
perialistic” policy in the Middle East sa; 
that it conflicts with the spirit of the At 
lantic Charter and the agreements reached 
at Moscow and Teheran. They assert tha! 
the rivalry over oil holds the seeds of 
future war. There is evidence that Presi 
dent Roosevelt sees the U.S. role at th 
peace table and in the world of the futur] 
as based fundamentally on military power 
No modern nation can be a strong military 
power without oil. The President, there- 
fore, is staking out U.S. claims to oil, s 
that this Government’s hand will not be 
weakened when the nations of the world sitf 
down to write the peace. That, at least, is 
the reason most often given by officials inf 
their private explanations of why the U.S. 
is carrying “imperialism” into another far 
corner of the world. 
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‘Large-scale production 
ifor civilians still dependent 
‘upon end of war in Europe 





Behind a welter of official reports and 
controversy, the Baruch-Hancock method 
of swinging industry from war to peace 
}quietly is moving into operation. Deci- 

sions of long-range importance to busi- 
nessmen and consumers are everyday 
occurrences. These actions outline the fu- 
ture. But their meaning is obscured in a fog 
of discussion. One month after the Baruch- 

Hancock report, here is how things stand: 

Congress opposition is fading rapidly. 
Agreement is near on legislation to leave 
present reconversion processes in force, 
with Congress assuming some supervisory 
responsibilities. 

Automobile production. Detailed plan- 
ning for resumption of automobile pro- 
duction is to start soon. A new industry 
committee—one top official from each 
prewar company—will work with the War 
Production Board. The first problem is 
getting new machine tools. The whole 
|planning deals with the distant future, 

_) for automobiles are last on the general 

}reconversion list, but a few may be 

/ made sooner to meet urgent shortages. 

Experimental work. Any company 

‘now can get materials for developing 
7) postwar products, building experi- 

mental models and the like. 
> General civilian production. Any 
_| large-scale production for civilians, 
\ however, is far away, six to eight 
months after the fall of Germany, at 
least. This is governed by policies 
» now clearly established. 

War goods first. Civilian produc- 
tion can be expanded only as need 
for war goods slackens, with the mili- 
tary making the decisions. 

Competition. It will be impossible 
to give all competing units in an in- 
dustry an even break on reconver- 
sion. Some must be kept to war 
production longer than others. But 
companies freed can make products 
under the brand names of those still 
held to war work. 

New producers. Newcomers to es- 
tablished industries generally must 
wait. It will be hard to provide for 
them during the transition period. But 
;§ they are assured of consideration later. 

Maintaining controls. Production 
controls must be retained for some 
time after the war ends. 
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Contract termination. Official thought 
favors appointing referees or arbitrators 
to settle disputed termination claims, sub- 
ject to appeal to the Court of Claims. 
Legislation may be necessary. Otherwise, 
contract termination is proceeding under 
the Baruch-Hancock formula, with John 
M. Hancock in charge. 

Reconversion financing. Bernard M. 
Baruch’s associates are making a new sur- 
vey of industry’s reconversion financing 
needs. Meanwhile, the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs is studying proposals for 
flat Government allowances where needed 
to reduce the time gap between war and 
peace production and employment. 

Cutbacks. Army and Navy are consult- 
ing WPB on all cutbacks in the war pro- 
duction program. The effort is to cut back 
plants in labor-shortage areas. Later, the 
preference will go to companies that can 
produce quickly for civilians. 

Reconversion organization. WPB is in- 
volved in internal disagreement on the 
form of the organization that will handle 
reconversion. Several agencies within WPB 
want the job. Donald Nelson, WPB Ad- 
ministrator, will decide soon. He is ex- 
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WAR MACHINE 


Meaning emerging from fog of discussion 


ICOMING SHIFT IN INDUSTRY 


Baruch-Hancock Formula for Reconversion Gradually Taking Form 


pected to give major responsibility to the 
Production Executive Committee, which 
ties into all war procurement agencies. 

Reconversion prices. WPB already has 
hit a snag on reconversion prices. Two 
million electric irons are to be made this 
year. The question is: Shall they be sold 
at old ceiling prices, or at new ceilings ad- 
justed to new costs? Another question: 
Shall the new ceiling be universal, or differ 
with the costs of individual plants? The 
decision, expected soon, may set an im- 
portant pattern. 

Surplus disposal. Will L. Clayton, the 
Surplus Property Administrator, is mak- 
ing a fast start on his big job. He thinks 
quick sales will bring better prices, help 
civilian supply, reduce postwar problems 
and hinder inflationary forces. 

Consumer goods. A big flow of Army- 
Navy surplus consumer items is expected 
soon. 

War plants. A Texas shipyard, which 
did not pan out, has been sold. Few plants, 
however, can be disposed of until the war 
ends. After halting construction of new 
steel plants in Chicago and Geneva, Utah, 
the War Production Board reversed itself 
and ordered the plants completed. Re- 
gional political and labor pressures 
were believed responsible. 

Machine tools. Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. is offering machine tools 
for sale in increasing quantities. 

Ships. The Maritime Commission 
is selling a few shins to established 
operators. 

Real estate. A_ difficult 
problem, still under study. 

Inventories. Inventories are in prog- 
ress on all categories of surpluses. 

Surplus disposal organization. Mr. 
Clayton is assembling a small staff to 
work under him. It, with the Surplus 
Property Board, which has _ been 
meeting almost daily, will determine 
policy, but leave administration as 
much as possible to the actual dis- 
posal agencies. 

Industry committees are so numer- 
ous that some officials are finding the 
system unwieldy. There are commit- 
tees not only for an industry, but for 
its branches as well. Talk is of stream- 
lining the system. In any event, the 
official plan is to heed industry’s views 
wherever possible. 

In summary. So the outlook is 
clearing, lines of action are being laid 
down, the policies of the months 
ahead are being made. 
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Our ‘Foreign’ 


Vote: 


Impact on U.S. Policy 


Importance of Political Pressures by Minority Blocs in Election Year’ 


Official concern over 
influence of groups on 
our international dealings 


A dozen important national minorities 
are making themselves felt in the develop- 
ment of the United States foreign policy. 
They press in upon President Roosevelt 
and the State Department. Their views 
fill Congress with debate and the mails 
with printed matter. In an election year 
in which the American foreign policy is at 
stake, these minorities are not to be 
ignored. They hold the controlling votes in 
important electoral States. 

Big blocks of votes may be won or lost 
at any step. An Irish vote hung in the 
balance when Mr. Roosevelt asked Eire 
to throw out the Axis diplomats. Large 
numbers of Italians are opposed to the 
recognition of the Badoglio Government. 
Poles look with suspicion on Russia. All 
of these have a bearing upon the American 
foreign policy. 

America is a land of minorities. Fifty 
million persons fall into the minority 
groupings of race, culture and national 
origins. Of these, 34,500,000 are persons 
who were born in other countries, or were 
born in this country of foreign parentage. 
They are not far removed from the in- 
fluences of a foreign environment. 

Often they speak a foreign language, 
read foreign-language newspapers, listen 
to foreign-language broadcasts. In some 
ways, they live more closely in accord 
with the cultural pattern of the land from 
which they or their parents came than 
they do with America. They are open to 
pressure impacts from abroad that older 
Americans, whose roots have been trans- 
planted longer, do not receive. They watch 
for nuances in foreign affairs that are 
missed by other Americans. 

European political battles now are being 
fought out among these nationalistic 
minorities on American soil. Governments- 
in-exile are well financed. Some have money 
of their own. Others are supported by 
either the British or the American govern- 
ment. But they are finding that more than 
money is needed to run a government. 

They want a public opinion behind 
them. They are shut off from all but the 
most tenuous contact with the public 
opinion of their native lands. But they 
have ready access to these close kin of 


their home folks who make up the national 
political minorities in America. They are 
using these minorities as sounding boards 
in an effort to sway the American foreign 
policy in their direction, to sustain them- 
selves in power after the war or to win 
points they consider at stake in the peace. 
There is some evidence that their efforts 
may reach as far as the subsidy of some 
foreign-language publications in America. 

This Government is fully aware of the 
constant play of factional leaders and 
foreign governments for the support of 
American minority groups. Mr. Roosevelt 
gave a full documentation for the decision 
to bomb Mount Cassino Abbey and move 
on toward Rome. The note that went to 
President de Valera of Eire recited a com- 
plete case. American lives were at stake in 
both instances. 

The importance of such documentation 
from a domestic political standpoint shows 
up clearly in any analysis of the national 
origins that fit into the voting population 
of some of the key areas in this autumn’s 
elections. 

New York is the biggest political prize of 
any State. And New York has a bigger 
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ELLIS ISLAND 






. PREWAR GATEWAY TO 


collection of persons of mixed foreign ori- 
gins than any other area in the world 





It has half again as many Irish sons and 


daughters as Dublin, more of Italian an 
cestry than does Rome, half as many o! 
Polish ancestry as Warsaw, and four time: 
as many Jews as does Palestine. Every 
other land has numerous representative: 
within the New York population group 

Big blocks of voters in New York are 
the Irish, Italians and Jews in New York 
City and a scattering in other cities, and 
those of Polish parentage who center gen- 
erally around Buffalo. New York Stat 
has 670,000 of Irish Free State ancestry 
1,500,000 of Italian parentage, 688,000 of 
Polish descent. Of the nation’s 4,700,000 
Jews, 2,000,000 live in the five borough: 
of New York City. The voting influence oi 
all of these groups extends far beyond the 
environs of New York State, however 
though often the leadership for politica 
opinion is found there. 

Irish descendants—and most of Amer. 
ica’s Irish are of Free State ancestry—are 
a major influence in Massachusetts, where 
they are the largest group of foreign <e- 
scent. And there are sizable groups of 
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Irish parentage in California, Connecticut. 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire. 
New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon. 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
Washington and Wisconsin. Altogether. 
there are 2,700,000 persons of Irish de 
scent in the United States. 

These Irish descendants frequently have 
an instinct for politics and are found at the 
head of local political organizations in 
many areas. They are chiefly Catholic in 
religion and more often are Democratic 
than Republican in politics. They have 


given little evidence of dissatisfaction with . 


this country’s request that Eire close its 
doors to Axis diplomats. One American of 
trish descent says many of his friends ask: 
“What’s the matter with de Valera? 
Doesn’t he know that my boy, Joe, is in 
Northern Ireland. and Cousin Jim is in 
Italy?” But, following the line of their 
Church, most of them have a strong dis- 
like for Communism, a distrust of Russia. 

Persons of Italian descent are the domi- 
nant groups of foreign parentage in several 
States that might turn the election. They 
are the biggest minority group in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Rhode 
island and in the Solid South State of 
Louisiana. They get many appeals from 
their homeland. But there is among them 
a strong opposition to the Badoglio re- 
gime. This adds to the reluctance of this 
Government to recognize the Badoglio 
Government. 

Strongly Catholic, Americans of Italian 
parentage do not like the destruction of 
religious and cultural monuments in their 
homeland. But they have sons in the fight- 
ing there and have raised few protests. 
Italians, accustomed to the padrone sys- 
tem, come closer to listening to their ward 
leaders and voting as a block than do most 
elements in the population. There are 
4,500,000 persons of Italian ancestry in 
this country. Outside of New York, the 
biggest groups are in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, each with upward of 500,000. 

Polish descendants, though not domi- 
nant in any State, comprise important 
groups of voters in many of the industrial 
States. They are the second largest group 
in Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, third 
largest in New Jersey and Ohio and fourth 
largest in New York. 

Tugs upon them come from three direc- 
tions. Their leaders-in-exile are divided. 
Mostly the divergence of opinion centers 
upon the amount of co-operation and col- 
laboration that should be given Russia. 
Both the emotions and the opinions of the 
Polish descendants in America are torn by 
this conflict. The Polish border dispute is 
more than an academic question to them. 
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But efforts to measure the strength of 
their opinions have been blocked. A Gov- 
ernment agency once began such a study. 
One of the Polish leaders learned that the 
poll was being taken and apparently was 
running against him. He managed to apply 
pressure and the results of the poll never 
were made public. So far as the public is 
concerned, the majority wishes of the 
2,900,000 persons of Polish ancestry is a 
mystery. 

A major voting influence all through the 
Middle Western corn belt, in which isola- 
tionist sentiment runs highest, are the 
men and women of German ancestry. 
They make up the largest national minor- 
ity group in Colorado, Florida, Idaho, TIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyom- 
ing. 

Quite a few of these came to America 
to be rid of the wars of Europe and they 
still want none of them. But they and 
their sons are fighting. Some groups among 
them are intensely anti-Nazi. Those who 
are not loyal to America have, for the most 
part, gone back to Europe. A million and 
a half persons of German ancestry left 
America during the years in which the 
war was shaping up. 

In the bids for their votes, some polliti- 
cians are slanting their appeals toward the 


isolationist line of thought. There are 
5,000,000 persons of German descent in 
the United States. The biggest pools of 
German descendants’ are in New York, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. 

The voting influence of Swedish descend- 
ants is a strong factor, also, in several of 
the Middle Western States in which iso- 
lationist sentiment has run high. The land 
of their fathers, though hedged about by 
enemies, has managed to stay out of the 
war. The influences that would tend to 
change sentiment among those of Swedish 
ancestry have not been as strong as those 
that have played upon those of Norwegian 
and Danish parentage, whose native lands 
are in the hands of the Nazis. 

Voters of Swedish ancestry are most 
numerous in Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota and Washington, 
with groups in Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Illinois. Altogether, there 
are 1,300,000. 

The 900,000 sons and daughters of Nor- 
way cluster principally in eight States: 
Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, North and 
South Dakota, Oregon, Washington and 
Wisconsin. They are the dominant group 
in North Dakota. 

The chief impact of other groups is lo- 
cal. Another large group is of Russian 
stock. There are 2,600,000 of them, 1,000,- 
000 in New York. They are chiefly of 
White Russian parentage and more im- 
portant socially than politically. Save in 
local areas, Jews rarely vote as a unit. 
The 4,000,000 persons of English and 
English-Canadian ancestry fit snugly into 
the pattern of American life. The 900,000 
of French-Canadian parentage are impor- 
tant in Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts. The 1,000,000 
of Mexican ancestry dwell mostly in the 
border States of California, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Texas. 


good-sized 


Most of the others of European parent- 
age are divided among themselves, often 
over the Russian question. The 300,000 of 
Finnish parentage are chiefly in Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota and Washing- 
ton. The 250,000 of Rumanian descent are 
mostly in New York and Ohio. The 300,000 
of Yugoslavian parentage spread through 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. The biggest groups of 
Greek stock are in Massachusetts and 
New York. The 900,000 of Czech descent 
are in Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Texas and Wisconsin. The 400,000 of 
Lithuanian parentage are chiefly in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 

These are the minorities that reflect the 
divergent views to which the Administra- 
tion is trying to fit a foreign policy. And 
the minority groups are likely to decide 
the November election. 
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GROWING SCARCITY OF LUMBER 


Why Forest Products Have Become Most Critical of War Materials 


Diminishing surplus, rising 
military demands and a 
shortage of man power 


Lumber suddenly has become this coun- 
try’s most critical war material. Sawmills 
cannot produce lumber as fast as it is 
being consumed. Once, the deficit between 
consumption and production could be met 
from prewar surpluses, but those surpluses 
now are largely exhausted. 

This alarming situation prevails at a 
time when the Army and Navy are call- 
ing for more and more lumber. It is a situ- 
ation that few could foresee in the early 
days of the war. Then, metals such as 
steel, aluminum and magnesium were the 
scarce materials. At that time, lumber was 
being used as a substitute for steel. Now 
steel is being substituted for lumber. 

The story of the plight of the lumber 
industry is not a story of dwindling sup- 
plies of timber. The country’s forests could 
be cut at a much greater rate than they 
now are being cut and still produce plenty 
of lumber. The story is largely one of a 
man-power shortage. This shortage has 
been caused by draft deferment policies 
and by the industry’s inability to bid for 
labor against shipyards, aircraft plants and 
other higher-wage-paying war industries. 

The story behind the current lumber 
shortage follows: 

Demand for lumber. The Army and 
Navy have hundreds of uses for lumber. 
The military, directly or indirectly, con- 
sumed 77 per cent of all lumber used last 
year. Aside from wood that goes into 
ships, gunstocks, barracks, planes and 
other war materials, great quantities are 
needed for crating and boxing war sup- 
plies. Boxing, crating and shipping lumber 
consumed 16,500,000,000 board feet in 
1943, or almost half of the 38,792,000,000 
feet used during that year. More of this 
lumber will be needed in 1944. In addi- 
tion, large quantities of wood pulp went 
into the making of cardboard cartons. 

Lumber production has been declining 
since 1941. Last year, this country con- 
sumed 4,200,000,000 more feet than it 
produced. In 1942, the deficit was 6,900,- 
000,000 feet. The 1944 deficit probably 
will be around 4,000,000,000 ‘feet. After 
Army and Navy demands are met, there 
will be little lumber left for civilians. 

That is the story of what the country is 
demanding of the lumber industry. But 
many obstacles lie in the way of meeting 
that demand. The principal one is to find 
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100,000 workers, the number needed to get 
maximum production from available fa- 
cilities. A less serious obstacle is equip- 
ment. Trucks and machinery are wearing 
out, and replacements are hard to find. 

Where the men have gone. The draft 
has made deep inroads into the ranks of 
lumber workers. Timber cutting is. not 
considered a deferrable occupation by Se- 
lective Service, as a result, draft boards 
have inducted lumberjacks by the thou- 
sands. The industry now is backing legis- 
lation in Congress to give lumber workers 
the same deferment as farmers. However, 
prospects of passage are not bright. 

The draft and hiring problems of one 
North Carolina mill typify those of the 


much of the mills’ inability to hire re- 
placements. Wage stabilization came 
along at a time when the shipyards were 
paying 90 cents to $1.25 an hour for un- 
skilled labor and the lumber mills were 
paying around 50 cents an hour. Thou- 
sands of men were lured away from the 
lumber camps, and the lumber industry 
was unable under the stabilization law to 
raise its pay rates to a competitive basis. 

The lumber mills have been unable to 
use women, physically unfit men or boys 
under draft age. Lumbering is a business 
for strong men only. Much has been made 
of the possibility of using war prisoners, 
but a recent survey by the WPB showed 
only 376 prisoners actually were working 
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THE WOODEN WAR—BOXING AND CRATING 
... more than half of board feet used 


industry. This mill requires 350 workers 
to operate at top capacity, is operating 
with 266. Of these, 136 are deferred. Under 
recent instructions from Washington, the 
local board is expected to refuse to renew 
deferments of many of the younger men. 
If the mill loses 25 more men, the owners 
say they must shut down. 

Because the lumber from this mill is so 
urgently needed by the armed forces, the 
War Manpower Commission recently sent 
six men into the area to recruit new work- 
ers. They combed the area for 10 days, 
found two workers. These two workers 
stayed on the job only part of .one day. 
Many other mills already have been closed. 

Wage and price ceilings account for 


in saw-log production. Approximately an- 
other 4,000 are employed in cutting pulp 
logs for the paper industry. 

Meanwhile, military needs for forest 
products continue to increase. The Army 
and Navy are clamoring for more paper 
and pulp products as well as lumber. It is 
likely to be many months before paper 
quotas of newspapers and magazines can 
be increased. Further cuts in their quotas 
may be necessary if sudden new military 
demands develop; otherwise not. Civilians 
can expect only meager supplies of lumber 
in 1944. With lumber stock piles exhaust- 
ed, the much-advertised building boom 
that is expected after the war may be late 
in getting started. 
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TOMORROW'S AUTOMARKET! 

Meal planning and buying will be a cheer instead of a chore, 

when groceries on wheels rush fresh foods to the housewife’s 

door! Spotless, glass-roofed, giant trailers will make regular 

stops on each block —one side of the trailer opens out... a 


platform with steps is set up...the grocery and meat market 
is ready for its customers! 


* * * 


EAGRAM’S was planning for your pleasure six long 
S years ago. That was the year when Germany refused 
to participate in the New York World’s Fair... when 
outdoor meetings were actually televised . ..when ‘‘ You 
Can’t Take It With You’’ was voted the best movie. The 
choice Canadian whiskies that you enjoy in Seagram’s 
V.O. CANADIAN today were stored away then—to grow 
mellower and finer. Six years later, those same whiskies 
are ready for you in V.O.— Canadian Whisky at its glori- 
ous best, for the world’s lightest highball! 


Six Years Old —86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 
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NAVY’S MOBILE BASES: 


LONGER REACH FOR FLEET 


New Era in Warfare as U.S. Ships Are Supplied and Repaired at Sea 





Carriers forming vital link 
in hard-hitting task forces 
that drive closer to Japan 


The United States Navy now is ushering 
in a new era of long-range sea warfare. 
The dawn of that era is due to success in 
the Navy’s effort to cut the chains that 
always have tied fleets tightly to land 
That success opens the seas of the 
world to American naval power and spells 
future disaster for Japan 

In the past, the limit of effective fleet 
MB operations has been regarded as about 


bases. 


2500 miles from a major land base. Tokyo 
s 3,850 miles from Pearl Harbor. Thus, on 
the old-fashioned basis, Japan is out of 
reach of American attack by sea. 
Suddenly the Navy is 
covering its power to cruise and fight far 
heyond all former limits of operation. Task 
forces are breaking records of distance and 
of time away from bases. One huge force 
anged to Truk, and then on to Guam 
ind to Saipan, not turning back until it 
4,200 miles 


American un- 


"A 


had covered a total of at least 
from Pearl Harbor. 

Thus, under leadership of Admiral 
Ernest J. King and Admiral Chester W 
Nimitz, naval history is being made. Japan 
is bre 
\nd back of this change is a little-known 
tory of planning, building and equipping 
the Navy for continuous operation at ex- 


That told 


yught well within reach of sea attack. 


tremely long ranges. story is 
briefly here. 

The floating base is the answer to the 
riddle of the Navy’s newly revealed ability 
to fight a long time afar. As is shown in 
the Pietogram on the following pages, there 
are two parts in the modern task force. 

One part is the battle fleet. Attacking 
Kwajalein and Truk and Saipan, this part 
was big enough to fight the whole Japanese 
feet. In this part of the task force are 
hattleships, aircraft carriers, cruisers, de- 
stroyers, destroyer escorts and submarines 

The second part is the floating base. 
This part carries supplies to meet every 
need. Also, it includes all craft that are 
used in landing operations. Here are ways 
that this part of the task force serves in 
present-day long-range operations: 

Supply ships are floating storehouses. 
With modern refrigeration and _ storage 
equipment to function in the arctics or 
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tropics, they carry enough food to last 
through several months of operation. They 
also have ample stores of clothing. 

Fleet tankers, compartmented and with 
special fire protection, carry oil and gaso- 
line for every need. From them, warships 
can refuel in high-speed operation. 

Cargo ships are loaded with every type 
of equipment needed by landing forces. 
This includes bulldozers, cranes, trucks. 
lumber, cement, tools, nails, wire. 

Ammunition ships are floating arsenals, 
carrying every type of ammunition used 
by the fleet. These ships are specially con- 
structed, compartmented and _ protected 
with devices against explosion and fire as 
the result of shell hits, accident or heating 
of steel plates in the tropics 

Transports carry the troops who are to 
make landings. There are minesweepers 
and landing craft for infantry and tanks 

Hospital ships are floating base hospitals, 
fully equipped with surgical and medical 
supplies, with doctors to use them and 
with hospital beds. All wounded, after 
emergency operations or first-aid care, are 
taken quickly to them. 

Repair ships carry repair equipment and 
trained personnel to make emergency re- 
pairs on all vessels except the types having 
special Among sub- 


tenders. these are 
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TASK FORCE 
. mothered by mobility 





marine tenders, destroyer tenders and sea 
plane tenders. The aircraft carriers are 
floating repair shops for the flocks of 
carrier-based planes. 

Such are the craft that comprise the 
floating base. They are, in effect, mother 
ships, carrying all supplies and all the men 
needed to keep the brood in fighting trim 
They do all the emergency jobs that once 
compelled warships to return to land bases 
These supporting craft make the modern 
task force a self-contained and _ self-sup 
porting organization. The task force moves 
across the seas, carrying its supplies like 
an invading army. 

The floating base of this long-range fleet 
is well defended. All ships are armed with 
double-purpose guns to fight off attacking 
planes or submarines. Refueling and pro- 
visioning of ships often is done in the lee 
of some island. The task force need not go 
ashore for drinking water. Fresh water for 
all purposes is distilled from the ocean 

The mobility and striking power of the 
task many 
times by the hundreds of aircraft that now 


modern force ‘are multiplied 
swarm up from the numerous carriers that 
form its nucleus. The carrier plane’s range 
is 20 times the firing range of the battle 
ships’ biggest guns 

Then. too. the 


modern task foree, once 
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fully launched in an offensive sweep, takes 
and holds the The 


method is to move across the seas in long 


islands as it goes. 
strides, from island group to island group. 
That method has been demonstrated in the 
Gilbert Marshall 


close-up glimpse of what happens: 


and Islands. Here is a 
The invasion process begins with aerial 
reconnaissance and preliminary bombings 


When the 


comes, the main assault is launched against 


by land-based aircraft. time 


one island or simultaneously 


against sev 
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eral, with bombardment by dive bombers, 
battleships, cruisers and destroyers chop 
ping up everything under thousands of 
tons of TNT and steel. 

Then the landing craft go in, the bom- 
bardment continuing until the troops are 
Next the am- 
phibious tanks and artillery go 


virtually on the beaches. 
ashore. 
Then come the Seabees, trained construc- 
tion men, rushing in machinery to repair 
the first captured airstrip. On Kwajalein, 


three days saw the mop-up, with Japanese 


| 

losses outnumbered ours more than 20 t , 
Lengthening chain of bases. Once if 
has been captured, each island or island§ 
Navy a 


base just so much nearer to Japan. Fron] 


group gives. the new advanceij 
the bases that already have been taken it] 
the Gilberts, the Marshalls, the Solomons§ 
and on New Britain and in New Guinea 
the Navy, the Marine Corps and _ thei 
Army partners look out upon new 
still to Japan. In the attack o1 
Saipan, in the Marinanas, the Navy’s long 
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distance task force advanced to within 
1,800 miles of Tokyo. Bases in the North- 
er) Marianas would be within good bomb- 
ing range of Japan. 

The ability of the modern task force to 
sustain itself through long-range advances 
is increased still further by possibilities of 
installing facilities that are planned and 
built especially for use at advanced bases. 


This. country’s naval program calls for 
building 183 floating dry docks at a total 


cost of $511,000,000. These are built 
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to be towed in sections. In harbors of 
forward bases, they can be fitted together. 
Then, if American warships are torpedoed 
or are hard hit by bombs or shells, their 
hulls can be repaired in floating dry docks 
far nearer Japan than the nearest per- 
manent land base. 

That, then, is the Navy’s 
pattern of long-range war. Ultimately, the 
ships of the fleet all must return to the 
main base on land. But, with the help of 


American 


floating air bases and floating supply bases, 











the ties to land are far longer and mors 
flexible than they used to be. Today, with 
blows falling in rapid succession thousands 
of miles apart from the Kurile Islands to 
the Solomons, the Japanese cannot know 
where this long-range sea power will hit 
next. They do know that this power is bent 
on pursuit and destruction of their fleet. 
In sum, the power to cruise and fight in 
distant seas is providing a basis of reality 
for America’s plans for a 


Navy. 


seven-ocean 
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Conflict Over Trade Controls: 


American-British Differences 
Sterling Bloc as Opposed to U. S. Plan of Favored-Nation Treatment 


Divergent views on proposals 
for stabilizing money and 
setting up a world bank 


A blithe assumption is being made by 
many Americans that, after the war, the 
world will clamor for American goods and 
that trade controls will be so relaxed that 
goods can be sold abroad in any volume 
desired. It is assumed that exports, paid 
for in cash or by loans, can assure a boom 
for American industry. 

First hints from abroad reveal that this 
assumption is not being supported in oth- 
er countries. In fact, it is being discovered 
that other countries, too, have eyes on the 
markets of Europe and the world. It also 
is being discovered that these countries 
entertain few doubts of their ability to 
meet. U.S. competition. And, finally, there 
is the discovery that the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s idea of reciprocal trade agreements, 
as a basis of world trade policy, is not 
viewed by other nations as a solution to 
postwar trade problems. 

It has remained for The (London) 
Economist, an influential British publica- 


tion, to outline factors that influence Brit- 
ain’s position in postwar trade. The Econ- 
omist’s recent series of eight articles on 
“Principles of Trade,” plus the position 
being taken by the Federation of British 
Industries, is tending to disillusion many 
U.S. officials who counted on a return to 
orthodox trading methods after the war. 

The report that follows, summarizing 
the policy urged for Great Britain, gives 
a clue to some of the problems that lie 
ahead. 

The British situation. Great Britain will 
enter the postwar period with an urgent 
need for foreign markets. From 1936 to 
1938, Britain, as the world’s best cus- 
tomer, imported $3,720,000,000 worth of 
goods a year. British 1936-38 exports aver- 
aged $2,160,000,000. The difference was 


brought near balance by $800,000,000 
from foreign investments, $440,000,000 


from shipping, $160,000,000 from insur- 
ance and commissions, and $40,000,000 
from other sources. 

Now foreign investments largely have 
been liquidated to pay for war; income 
from shipping and other services can be 
expected to drop. So Britons agree that 





U. S. 


SECRETARY OF STATE CORDELL HULL 


A continued view . . . reciprocal trade agreements 
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British exports in one way or another musi 

increase to $3,000,000,000 as a minimum” 

to maintain living standards at home. 
The U.S. situation. This country—the 7 





world’s greatest prewar seller of goods—in/7 
postwar will be able to offer still mor 
goods to foreign buyers. And the pressure 
to export will be intensified, because the 
United States can produce more wheat 
cotton, tobacco, machinery, tools and other 
things than profitably can be sold at home 
Thus, both the United States and Greaj 
Britain, along with other countries, prom. 7 
ise to be active in seeking foreign markets 
in the postwar period. 
At this point, differing viewpoints and 
differing needs enter the picture. : 
For the United States, an ability to ex 9 


en 5 ae el ST on“ 


j 


port surplus materials is important, but @ 
not necessarily vital. For Great Britair 
the ability to export and to maintain] 
stable export markets is a matter of eco 
nomic life or death. The U.S. problem i: 
to find some way of permitting foreig 
countries to pay for the American good 
they want with products that will no! 
compete with home-produced goods in the§ 
American market. The British problem i: 
to finance their purchases of vitally neeced§ 
imports of food and raw materials by 
finding and holding export markets. 

It is here that The Economist enter} 
with its analysis of what Great Britain 
will be forced to do in the postwar period 

At bottom, it is clear that the British ex. 
pect this country to drift into a depres 
sion some time after the war. The Econ 
omist makes the point that the recessiot 
in this country in 1938, although rela 
tively mild, did more damage to work 
trade than all the good accomplished by 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s series of 
trade agreements. 

The British feel that they must insulate 
themselves from a depression in the United 
States because they cannot stand one 
themselves without risking national bank-f 
ruptcy. That danger is due to a highf 
national debt and the need for a high 
national income if that debt is to be 
supported. Also, the British accept the 
theory that full employment must be 
maintained after the war. 

That leads to a consideration of meth- 
ods to avoid depressions, including: 

Money stabilization. A system to main- 
tain stable values for all currencies is get- 
ting much attention in Washington. The 
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Economist’s view is that neither the Brit- 
ish Keynes plan nor the American White 
plan offers much more than short-term 
credits to countries that need exchange to 
pay their bills, whereas long-term arrange- 
ments will be necessary. 

Furthermore, Britons do not want to 
place any rigid value on the pound. They 
now are satisfied with the $4 rate and do 
not contemplate any postwar currency 
battle, but they do want freedom to make 
changes that might be needed in the future. 

World bank. Not much reliance is placed 
by the British in proposals for a world 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. Their opin- 
ion is that large-scale international loans 
ean be justified only in undeveloped areas, 
whereas other areas might need just as 
much assistance. Developed areas are not 
expected to be willing to go any further 
into debt, unless they have the ability to 
repay those debts. 

Reciprocal trade agreements. The Brit- 
ish have not been impressed by reciprocal 
trade agreements in the past and are grow- 
ing less impressed now. British experts are 
almost unanimous in holding that a system 
whereby each country grants the same 
trading privileges to every other country 
no longer will work. 

Result of this analysis is that the British 
come up with a proposal for planned trade. 
They want to direct their foreign com- 
merce and take no chances of letting 
nature, or “natural” economic law, take 
its course. This attitude is upheld by the 
Federation of British Industries as well 
as The Economist. 

In planning, the British want to avoid 
offending the United States. Yet, at the 
same time, they want to escape the effects 
of a depression that they think may de- 
velop in this country. 

A sterling bloc. The upshot is that The 
Economist proposes a bloc of nations that 
can sell as much as they buy in the area. 
In this bloc, currencies could be freely 
exchanged with each other, and trade 
barriers would be reduced to a minimum. 
Also suggested are these conditions of 
membership: 

First, each member of the bloc must 
agree to buy from other members as much 
as it sells to other members. This condi- 
tion apparently excludes the United States 
at the outset, because the United States 
has a habit of selling more than it buys. 

Second, if trade doesn’t balance, coun- 
tries that sell more than they buy must 
agree to cancel their credits after two or 
three years. An alternative is that the 
credits could be used to finance public 
works in countries that have debts. 

This proposal places the burden of sup- 
porting trade upon creditors. It marks a 
radical departure from prewar practices 
of allowing creditors to insist upon pay- 
ment, even if debtor countries must “tight- 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S PRIME MINISTER JAN SMUTS 
A new view ... trading blocs 


en their belts.” It is the creditors who lose 
if they are not willing to accept payment 
in goods. Actually, this is the basic policy 
advocated by the British for postwar trad- 
ing arrangements. 

Third, each member of the sterling bloc 
would have to guarantee that it would 
avoid depressions inside its borders. This, 
again, demonstrates the British fear of a 
postwar depression anywhere. Basically, 
this condition calls for domestic planning 
as well as world trade on » planned basis 
—a New Deal in each country as well as 
in the world at large. 

Suggested as original members of the 
bloc are Great Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India, Holland, 
Belgium, Norway, Denmark, and, perhaps, 
France and Portugual. A similar trading 
group is advocated by Prime Minister Jan 
Smuts, of South Africa, who also is a Dep- 
uty Prime Minister of Britain. 

Trade with the United States by sterling 
bloc members would be allowed to expand 
freely so long as a supply of dollars is 
available. An accounting of the dollar sup- 
ply every three months is suggested, so 
that trading arrangements can proceed. 
The argument is that this country should 
not object to a policy that depends upon 
the bloc’s ability to buy in U.S. markets. 

However, the British are prepared to 
accept devices to control trade that U.S. 
officials have condemned. Among them are: 

Import quotas. The Economist’s view is 
that, if sales abroad are to balance with 
foreign purchases, many countries must 
adopt import quotas. In fact, the British 


see a need for quotas for themselves to 
equalize exports and imports. The argu- 
ment also is advanced that quotas can be 
less obnoxious than tariffs. 

Exchange controls. Controls over the 
volume of foreign exchange receive the 
same acceptance as import controls. 

Government trading. A definite advan- 
tage is seen in bulk buying of some 
commodities by the British Government. 
The practice is viewed as strengthening 
Britain’s hand in world markets as the 
biggest purchaser of goods. 

Export subsidies. Few objections are reg- 
istered to export subsidies if surpluses must 
be disposed of. Any device to expand 
world trade is favored in England, and 
export subsidies by other countries might 
dovetail with British interests in the world 
price ‘level. 

The point is made that England escaped 
the worst effects of the last world depres- 
sion because raw material prices fell faster 
than prices for British goods. In 1938, for 
example, Britain could obtain the same 
volume of imports with 30 per cent fewer 
exports than in 1913. 

The United States, on the other hand, 
is interested in high prices for many raw 
materials, such as cotton, wheat, tobacco, 
petroleum and metals. 

This outline for postwar British policy 
suggests that the United States will find 
few supporters for a policy of uncontrolled 
world trade. Russia already conducts a 
strictly closed, Government-operated busi- 
ness system, and a sterling bloc, as pro- 
posed, would cover much of Europe. 
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DILEMMA OF SOLDIER VOTE BILL 


Question Whether Proposed Law Would Aid or Hinder Servicemen 


Final decision on use of 
federal ballots to be based 
on data from Governors 


wants to know 
whether the plan Congress has written 


President Roosevelt 
into a soldier vote bill will enable more 
servicemen and women to vote than could 
vote without the bill. He fears that the 
use of a federal ballot has been hedged 
about by so many obstacles that few 
members of the armed services will get a 
chance to use one, or have it counted if 
used. That fear prompted him to send a 
telegram to the 48 Governors. 

His message asked whether the 
federal ballot was, or would be, de- 
clared legal in their States. The very 
nature of the question informed the 
Governors that the responsibility 
for any failure to open the doors to 
a legal counting of soldier ballots 
would be pinned upon the States. 

The long fight in Congress had cir 
cled about the point that voting is 
exclusively a State and local fune- 
tion, to be regulated solely by the 
States. Mr. doubt 
whether more could vote with the 
new law than without it, asked the 


Roosevelt, in 


Governors what action they have 
taken, or would take, to have the 
federal ballot legalized in theu 
States. 

Final. determination of whether 
federal ballots shall be permitted is 
left by the bill in the hands of the 
Governors. This would be the voting 
procedure: 

Servicemen must send post-card 
application blanks to their home 
States, asking for State absentee bal- 
lot forms. These cards must be sent 
before September 1. If the applicant does 
not receive a State ballot before October 1, 
he may receive a federal ballot that would 
permit the voter to write in his choice for 
President and Vice President, for United 
States Senator and for Representative. 

Before this may be counted, however, 
the Governor of the voter’s home State 
must certify that the federal ballot is 
valid under the State’s laws. This was the 
point that Mr. Roosevelt sought to clear 
up. Many of the messages that the Gov- 
ernors sent him in reply said how effective 
their election laws were, but did not say 
whether federal ballots would be legal. 
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Inside the United States, military and 
naval personnel may use federal ballots 
only if the Governors have certified that 
they are legal and if the States do not 
permit absentee voting. Kentucky and 
New Mexico now are the only States 
without absentee ballot laws, 

It is not clear whether the new bill re- 
peals the poll tax and registration waivers 
of the 1942 law for armed service voters. 
Advocates of federal ballots said the effect 
of the new bill would be to wipe out these 
Delaware 
Democrat, after enumerating the obstacles 
that stand between the servicemen and a 
federal ballot, said: “It isn’t intended that 


waivers. Senator Tunnell, a 
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SENATORS LUCAS, GREEN AND VOTE BILL 


... the Governors’ poll might decide 


the soldier should ever get such a ballot.” 

The final blows of the soldier vote battle 
in the Senate found Senator Barkley,-of 
Kentucky, the Majority Leader, back in 
the presidential corner. Mr. Barkley de- 
nounced the bill as one under which fewer 
servicemen would be likely to vote than if 
there were no bill at all. His own party 
split squarely down the middle on the 
vote: 23 Democrats voted with Senator 
Barkley against the bill, and 23 voted for it. 

Mr. Barkley already had paid a visit to 
Mr. Roosevelt at the White House, his 
first since his resignation and re-election 
as Democratic Leader after he assailed the 


tax bill veto. “You wouldn’t have known 
anything had ever happened,” Mr. Bark- 
ley said after he emerged. 

War problems are absorbing most of 
Mr. Roosevelt's 
shortages are piling up. War plants and 


attention. Man-power 
the armed forces are in a contest for young 
men. And, as the European invasion draws 
near, the pressures upon all who handle 
its preparation grow more intense. A 
steady heat is being applied to European 
neutral and Axis satellite nations. 
Finland was urged by Mr. Roosevelt to 
accept the opportunity offered by Russia 
to disassociate herself from Germany. “It 
has always seemed odd to me and to the 
people of the United States to find 
Finland a partner of Nazi Germany, 
fighting side by side with the sworn 
enemies of our civilization,” he said. 
Ireland felt’ this pressure. Thee 
United States asked Eire to send 
Axis diplomats home, to rout ther 
out of their grandstand seat froim 
Allied 
preparations for the invasion. When 
the President of Eire rejected the 
request, Britain began closing the 


which they can spy upon 


travel lanes between Eire and Eng- 
land. 

And, to an appeal from the Pope 
that Rome be spared, Mr. Roosevelt 
replied with the statement: “Every- 
one knows the Nazi record on re- 
.. « Hitler and his followers 
have waged a ruthless war against 
the churches of all faiths . . . Now 
the German Army has used _ the 
Holy City of Rome as a military 
center. 


ligion 


“We on our side have made fre 
dom of religion one of the principles 
for which we are fighting this wa 
We have tried scrupulously—often 

at considerable  sacrifice—to spare r 
ligious and cultural monuments, and we 
shall continue to do so.” 

The President was treading on touch 
political ground here. There are 23,000,000 
Catholics in the U.S. who look to the Poy: 
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as their spiritual father. But many an | 


American life had been lost before th: 
Mount Cassino Abbey was leveled, And 
quite a few of them were Catholic. 


The President paid his usual tribute to J 


St. Patrick’s Day. He wore a green suit, « 
green carnation, had green flowers on his 
desk, and a new desk ornament—a green 
pottery cat. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


CREO PETS 
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HE men who do the fighting 


whether on land, sea or in the 
air, know how important it is to 
have the best equipment. 


They realize that the work we do 
in our factories can, if done well 
enough, give them a combat ad- 
vantage. 


We realize that, too. That’s why 
we are devoting all the skills we 


i O N 


have developed, all the crafts we 
have mastered, to give our armed 
forces the all-important edge. 


Whether it’s a plane, an anti-air- 
craft gun, a tank, or a highly sen- 
sitive flying instrument, each gets 
every technical plus we can give it 
— and that’s several. 


Craftsmanship is a Fisher tradi- 
tion. And today we believe that 


craftsmanship carries a particu- 
lar punch of its own to give a 
fighting man a break when a 
break is more than welcome. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
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Big Studebaker war 


where ancient armies 


Or” yesterday, millions of 
carefree American boys were 
learning in their classrooms the 
fabled exploits of Alexander the 
Great, of Julius Caesar, and of 
Genghis Khan. 

Today, legions of those young- 
sters are making history them- 
selves and getting first-hand les- 
sons in geography—almost next- 
door to many of the storied battle- 
fields they read about in school. 

Those boys of ours find this a 
different kind of war from any 
that was ever fought before— 
partly because of the speed with 
which it is today possible to 
move up men and supplies. 

In Russia, in the Middle 


pars 


East, in the British Isles, in Alaska 
and in India, much of the heavy 
transport work of the United Na- 
tions is being done by tens upon 
tens of thousands of big, multiple- 
drive Studebaker motor trucks. 
In fact, Studebaker today is one 
of the largest producers of heavy- 
duty war trucks in the world. 
This is the sixth time in a na- 
tional emergency that Studebaker 
has manufactured military vehicles 
on a large scale. The stamina of 
the Studebaker trucks now in 
world-wide war service gives 
abundant evidence that the reputa- 
tion of Studebaker engineer- 
ing and craftsmanship in 
peacetime was well deserved. 


© The Studebaker Corporation 


trucks roll forward 


marched 





Studebaker-built Wright Cyclone en- 
gines power swarms of Boeing Flying 
Fortresses—That’s one of a number of 
important Studebaker war production jobs 
which include the manufacture of multiple- 
drive military trucks and other vital matériel. 
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(Employers now are faced with loss to 
the draft of their skilled men under the 
age of 26, both fathers and non-fathers. 
Rapid developments in the draft situation 
have shaken down into a definite pattern 
of what is to come. Industry will have to 
rely less on men between the ages of 18 
and 26, regardless of their special skills, 
and more upon older men, 4-Fs, women 
workers and returned veterans. This has 
left many employers in doubt as to whether 
they will be able to keep their key men.) 


The President, under pressure from Army 
and Navy officials, has called for the draft- 
ing of more younger men. As a_ result, 
Selective Service has tightened the rules 
for deferment of men between the ages of 
18 and 26. This group will be dipped into 
heavily during the months ahead as the 
most important source of man power for 
the Army and Navy. Draft officials expect 
to take from this age group between 200,- 
000 and 250,000 men who now hold jobs 
in industry, in addition to some farm 
workers who will be called. The official at- 
titude is that the Army and Navy must 
get the men they need even though it 
might mean a drop in production. 

This means that the Army age average, 
which has crept up to 27, is to be cut back 
to 25, or lower, if possible. The need is for 
young men fit for combat duty, not for 
older men who might have to be weeded 
out before reaching battle fronts or for 
those suitable only for limited service. 


With such a demand for younger men 
for military service, how can an em- 
ployer hold on to a key man under 26? 


The way left to keep 
certain key men under 26 in war industries 
and industries supporting the war effort. 
But, if you are an employer, you will find 
it more difficult than ever before to get 
such an occupational deferment for a man 
between the ages of 18 and 26. For in- 
stance, the State Director of Selective 
Service for your area will have to give his 
approval, in many cases, before occupa- 
tional deferments can be granted. A State 
Director is supposed to recommend such 
a deferment only if production require- 
ments of a critical industry cannot be met 
without the services of a man in question. 
Present deferments will not be canceled, 
but they will be renewed only with ap- 
proval of State directors. 


has been open 


Industrial workers in the 18-26 group 
might have grounds for deferment, without 
getting specific approval of their State 
directors, if they are working in critical 
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activities that are designated as deferrable 
by the National Director of Selective 
Service. Thus, a young man might be able 
to get a deferment if he is engaged in high- 
ly skilled work that is an important link 
in the production of landing craft, air- 
planes, high-octane gasoline, etc., or if he 
is an expert in a specialized field such as 
radar. On the other hand, a man who is 
producing rifles and ammunition for small 
arms might have less ground for defer- 
ment since some plants turning out these 
items are closing down. 


As an employer, you must prove that the 
man for whom you are seeking a defer- 
ment is irreplaceable and that you have 
tried to get or train someone to take his 
place. In asking for deferment of a man in 
the 18-26 group, you should use the new 


Selective Service Form 42A (Special) . 


Selective Service Headquarters virtually 
has left it up to Army, Navy or other 
Government agency representatives in a 
limited number of plants to decide whether 
certain skilled workers are of more value 
in their present jobs or in the military 
services. Under this system, the Govern- 
ment agent in a plant can join with the 
employer in certifying the necessity of 
keeping a worker at his job. The man’s 
local board still would make the decision 
on whether he is to be drafted, but this 
“certification” would carry much weight. 


What effect will this tightening of defer- 
ments for the 18-26 group have on 
the drafting of men over 25? 


The drafting of many fathers above the 
age of 25 will be delayed by the calling of 
more fathers and non-fathers of 25 and 
under. Also, consideration will be given to 
deferment of men over 25 in critical indus- 
tries, on the basis of their irreplaceability 
and age. Thus, if you are an employer in an 
essential industry, you probably will find a 
man is a better employment risk if he is in 
the older draft age group or if he has been 
put in class 4-F. No lowering of Army- 
Navy standards to make more 4-Fs avail- 
able for service is contemplated. 


In seeking deferment of key men, what 
is the best procedure to follow? 


Advice of Government officials to essential 
industries has stressed the importance of 
the following points: Be ready to prove 
you tried to get a replacement through the 
U.S. Employment Service and through your 
own efforts; state your case in strong clear 
language, giving all pertinent facts; refer 
to regulations, but do not quote them. 


It is better to request a deferment before 
a man is reclassified, but this can be done 
after he is placed in 1-A. A request for 
renewal should be made 10 days to a 
month before a deferment expires. If a de- 
ferment is denied, you may ask within 10 
days to be allowed to appear before the 
local board for further discussion of the 
case. Or within 10 days a letter of appeal 
should be sent by registered mail to the 
local board involved. 


Regarding the new deferment rules for 
men under 26. Do these also apply to 
farm workers? 


Necessary farm workers are given special 
deferment treatment under the Tydings 
Amendment to the Selective Service Act, 
but President Roosevelt said that 
agriculture, as well as industry, should 
release younger men who are qualified for 


has 


military service. However, although there 
has been no general order calling for the 
drafting of farm workers between the ages 
of 18 and 26, there recently has been a 
sharp the rules for all 
agricultural deferments. 


tightening of 


To qualify for deferment as a necessary 
farm worker, a man must be regularly em- 
ployed in agriculture, must be irreplaceable 
and must produce twice as much as was 
required of him last year. This production 
is measured in terms of war units, based 
upon a table of farm activity worked out 
by the Department of Agriculture. Mini- 
mum production for deferment recently 
was raised from 8 to 16 war units. 


Farm organizations have protested against 
this increase in war units required and say 
that farm workers in the United States 
average only 101/10 units. But Selective 
Service officials point out that in some sec- 
tions of the country the average production 
is far above 16 war units. Nonetheless, the 
new minimum will leave a number of agri 
cultural workers, heretofore deferred, avail 
able for military service. However, revision 
of the present unit ratings has been under 


consideration in Washington. 


Local boards have been directed by Na- 
tional Headquarters to through 
their farm deferments in search of men no 
longer entitled to deferment. Henceforth, 
all agricultural deferments will be open 
for reconsideration after periods of six 
months or less. Class 3-C, former classifica- 
tion for necessary farm workers with de- 
pendents, is abolished. From now on, de- 
ferred farm workers will go into class 2-C, 
regardless of dependents. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Title Reg 
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(There has just been issued a remarkable statement of Amer- 
icanism by the Commission on American Citizenship of The 
Catholic University and because of its splendid focus on Amer- 
ican ideals in these troublous times, we reproduce here the first 
chapter. The entire work is entitled “Better Men for Better 
Times” and is a constructive attempt to apply Christian prin- 
ciples to our governmental problems and hence will be of inter- 
est to all citizens irrespective of creed. 

The book carries added significance because the Commission 
on Citizenship was created as a result of a letter from Pope Pius 
XI received by the American hierarchy in connection with the 
fiftieth anniversary in 1939 of the founding of The Catholic 
University. The Pope suggested that with the Papal Encyclicals 
of the past “as the basis of study and research, the University can 
evolve a constructive program of social action, fitted in its de- 
tails to local needs, which will command the admiration and 
acceptance of all right-thinking men.” 

The study is the result of nearly five years of work by the 
Commission which credits the writing to the Right Reverend 
Monsignor George Johnson of the Department of Education and 
Dr. Robert J. Slavin, O. P., of the Department of Philosophy of 
The Catholic University. It will be used as a text and from it 
other works at various graded levels of education will be 
evolved. Copies may be obtained for $1 each, postpaid, by 
writing to the Commission on American Citizenship, The 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C.) 

—DAVID LAWRENCE, Editor 


When the men who founded this nation formulated a Decla- 
ration of Independence based on the principle that all men are 
created equal and endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, and then proceeded to draw up a Constitution 
that would guarantee respect for these rights on the part of 
government, they were giving substance to aspirations that men 
have cherished since the dawn of history. Deep in the human 
heart there has ever been some inkling of the fact that there are 
sacred precincts in which the individual has the right, under 
God, to call his soul his own and into which he cannot brook 
intrusion on the part of anything or anyone outside of himself. 
In the degree that he does, he loses something of his human 
stature and becomes less a man. 

The limits of these precincts are not easy to define. We were 
created with a social as well as an individual nature and destined 
to live in the society of our fellows. They have claims on us and 
we have claims on them and from cradle to grave our lives and 
our destinies, our hopes and our dreams, are inextricably inter- 
woven with theirs. We are not alone, because it is not good for 
us to be alone; we need one another and we achieve happiness 
according as we learn what it means to love one another and 
bear one another’s burdens. In the degree that a man walls in 
his soul against his neighbor, his personality shrinks and he 
loses his capacity for the fullness of life. 

Yet there is something about each and every one of us that 
is inalienable, something that we cannot give without losing all 
further capacity to give. For if we yield it, or if it is taken away 
from us, we are no longer ourselves, but pawns in alien hands, 
moved about and disposed of by a will that is not our own. 
He who has no life he can call his own cannot give life; he 
who is in bondage cannot set others free; he who has no freedom 
to pursue happiness cannot bring happiness to his fellow man. 


THE BASIS OF A 


Down through the ages, men have striven, sometimes success- 
fully, often in vain, to achieve such an ordering of affairs as 
would safeguard the prerogatives of the individual and at the 
same time promote the social good. Government is the instru- 
mentality which implements the common will, and it has brought 
happiness when it recognized that the common will is the fruit 
of individual wills working together, while it has created misery 
and suffering, when it left the individual will no choice but to 
conform. Government has been good whenever, recognizing the 
sacred character of the individual citizen, it sought to base its 
mandates on his consent; it has been bad whenever it refused to 
admit him into its councils or to have a voice in the framing 
of the laws that bound him. Even though tyranny may be 
benevolent, its fruits are evil, because it deprives human beings 
of their God-given right to grow in virtue through the exercise 
of their own free wills. 

Faith in human nature, in the integrity and worthwhileness of 
individual men and women, is the necessary basis for free 
government. Where it is absent, fear rules the hearts of those 
who have become strong enough to impose their wills on others 
and fear fashions for itself instruments of oppression. It seeks to 
justify itself on the plea that people cannot be trusted, that they 
are stupid and incapable of self-government. Such fear, such 
distrust of people, found no entry into the hearts and minds of 
our Founding Fathers. They had faith in human nature; they 
believed in men and women. Because they had faith, they dared 
to embark on what has proved to be the most ambitious ad- 
venture in free government that the world has ever seen. 

As a nation, we have prospered and grown great. Working to- 
gether as free men and free women, the people of the United 
States have, in less than two centuries, developed a noble and 
dynamic civilization, where before there had been naught save 
a vast wilderness. They have cleared the forests to make way 
for human life and industry. They have planted, and the rich 
soil has yielded them an abundance. They have dug into the 
earth and uncovered fabulous riches. They have harnessed the 
floods and found ways of bringing the forces of nature to serve 
their needs. Technology came to their assistance, and what began 
as an economy primarily agricultural has evolved into one that is 
predominantly industrial. Comforts and conveniences undreamed 
of in the past gradually became daily necessities within the 
grasp of almost everyone and wealth abounded on every side. 

Tidings of the good things to be found in the United States 
went abroad to all the world, and in other lands the poor, the 
down-trodden and the oppressed began to turn their eyes to the 
West. Soon they were on their way, millions of them, drawn by 
the vision of life and abundance of life that awaited them in 
free America. They brought with them their own particular 
genius, born of the civilization and the customs of their native 
land, and thus contributed to life in the New World the richness 
that is born of variety. Under the impact of a growing popula- 
tion frontiers were pushed farther and farther back until in this 
our day they have all but disappeared. 

To be sure, the story of America includes its share of dark 
chapters. Its history is not the chronicle of an Utopia. Frontier 
life was harsh and crude, a circumstance which often made it 
cruel. There is a risk involved in freedom and there are always 
those who abuse privileges. All too frequently the eternal vigi- 
lance which is the price of liberty has been relaxed, with the 
result that the bold, the ruthless, the self-interested enhance 
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themselves at the expense of others. It took a frightful, fratri- 
cidal war to outlaw slavery as an accepted institution. Intent on 
their rights, men are prone to forget their duties; immersed in 
material concerns, they lose sight of higher values, and greed 
for money, greed for power, greed for position, lead them to 
identify the common good with their own selfish goals. Oppres- 
sions have been wrought under the Stars and Stripes; they are 
being wrought today—which only proves that true democracy, 
the democracy envisaged by the men who laid the foundations 
of our government and our national life, is not something that 
happens automatically. On the contrary, it calls for a large 
measure of individual intelligence and self-discipline. Its per- 
petuation is guaranteed only as understanding deepens and the 
principle of self-sacrifice is accepted. 

Increasingly in these latter years have we become conscious 
of the defects in our national life. The dislocations caused by the 
First World War profoundly affected our economy and the cul- 
mination came with the depression. We have been jolted into a 
rude awakening to the fact that ours is no longer a land of 
boundless opportunity and that to some degree we have been 
living in a fool’s paradise. Something has been happening to 
us, gradually, insidiously, something of which we have been too 
faintly aware. That something is that our economics fail to cor- 
respond to our politics, that the casting of the ballot does not 
necessarily guarantee our freedom. 

Our government and our institutions are based on the accept- 
ance of the fact that there is something sacred about individual 
men and women, that before the law they are equal and are not 
to be deprived of that measure of life and freedom and oppor- 
tunity for happiness and content that is their endowment from 
their Creator. As far as government is concerned, we have had 
large success in clinging to this principle and in the making of 
laws we have ever been mindful of the Bill of Rights. However, 
we have not been sufficiently sensitive to the manner in which 
economic power has been developing in our midst. Industrial 
change has been proceeding too rapidly for us to realize its full 
import. We thought we were living in a land of plenty, but all 
too tardily are we realizing that not all of us are beneficiaries of 
that plenty. Our vaunted “free enterprise” has not brought free- 
dom from want and freedom from fear: to millions of us. 

Political freedom becomes a hollow sham v hen it attempts to 
function in the midst of economic bondage. Too many American 
families, living in this land of ours that teems with riches, are 
forced, through no fault of their own, to eke out the barest kind 
of an existence. They are not properly fed; they lack adequate 
medical care; they are housed in hovels; their children are de- 
prived of a decent schooling. Because they are forced to grub for 
the necessities of life, they are strangers to those things that make 
life worth while. As human beings, they have the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, but circumstances being 
what they are, it is impossible for them to exercise this right. 

Since the turn of the century, there has been a growing reali- 
zation on our part that our zeal for the preservation of indi- 
vidual liberty must be matched by our devotion to the cause of 
social security. These ideals are not necessarily exclusive; as a 
matter of fact, they complement one another, and neither can 
be achieved at the expense of the other. Of late years, there has 
been an acceleration in the framing of social legislation on all 
levels of government. Those who would prefer to let nature take 
its course have been fearful of this development and have seen 
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in it the ultimate doom of free institutions. Their forebodings 
have not frightened us. We are convinced that it is possible to 
bring our economic system into conformity with the principles 
of sound reason and justice without doing violence to the 
essentials of democratic government. 

After all, the instinct for freedom is strong in our hearts, and 
whatever may be our shortcomings, we have learned through the 
experience of more than a century and a half much of the art of 
self-government. We are not novices in the uses of liberty. The 
American character is one of the best evidences in the world 
that human beings develop best when they have a voice in the 
shaping of their own destinies. It combines generosity with cal- 
culation, idealism with common sense, courage with prudence, 
simplicity with shrewdness, in a measure that would seem to 
guarantee that whatever it does for the common welfare will 
not spell individual bondage. 

We are not likely to lose sight of the fact that, despite its fail- 
ures, our democracy has largely succeeded. No place else in the 
world have men had richer success in coping with the problems 
that were created when the Machine came in to transform the 
face of the earth. Opportunity may never have been as abun 
dant as pictured in the story books of yesterday, but rich it has 
been, none the less. There have been no artificial barriers to 
keep any class of people permanently dispossessed and, though 
the upward surge for some may often have seemed heartbreak 
ingly slow, the star of hope has never ceased to beckon onward. 
Our standard of living is high and its base is broad. The path 
from the slum to national distinctions, from the hovel to the 
Hall of Fame, rough and rocky and thorny though it may be, is 
well trodden. Our rural population may have suffered greatly 
because of our lack of sympathetic understanding of its prob- 
lems, but has never degenerated into a peasantry. Labor has 
fought hard to wring from industry a tardy recognition of its 
rights, but it has never known serfdom. Millions of children are 
being deprived of adequate education, but ungrudgingly we de 
vote more of our tax money to schools than to any other single 
purpose. Often we have been stupid, frequently intolerant, and 
now and then vicious, but in the main we have been kind to one 
another. 

Elsewhere in the world, peoples are groaning and travailing in 
agony because freedom has died. The Communist, the Fascist, 
the National Socialist proclaim the New Order and tell us that 
in liberty and democracy there is no hope. But the bitter fruits 
of their tyranny are poisoning mankind and rendering life un- 
livable. He who runs may read and know them for what they are. 
Perhaps we have not appreciated what we have had here in the 
United States; perhaps we have wasted our substance living 
carelessly, stupidly; perhaps we have forgotten that if men are 
to remain free, they must strive for personal integrity; perhaps 
we have sacrificed the common welfare on the altar of personal 
greed; perhaps we have forgotten the meaning of America. We 
know now that it is time for us to awaken. The alternatives to 
what we have are making the rivers of the world run with blood; 
they have brought peril to our very doors. 

We are fighting to the death for all that America stands for; 
but we dare not forget for one moment that our most vital 
task, more vital by far than the production of guns and planes 
and tanks and battleships, more vital even than military and 
naval victory, is seeing to it that what America stands for, she 
increasingly becomes. 
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The Army’s Fighting Engineers 
|never know when they’re licked. On 
Attu, in the Aleutians, they landed 
at Massacre Bay and slugged their 
way across the peaks and gorges to 
the top of a high ridge overlooking 
the Sarana-Chichagof valley. 

Their job was to get supplies across 
the valley to the troops fighting on 
the other side. But the only approach 
was from above—a desperate scramble 
too steep for any vehicle. 

They had half a dozen “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors at the top of the cliff. 
Somehow they had to get them down, 
with no time to lose. 

They knew those sturdy machines 
could take a beating, and they decided 
to run their tractors over the edge, 
hoping that one of them might reach 
the bottom in condition to be used. The 


drivers started them and jumped for 
their lives. Six “Caterpillar” Diesels 
hurtled down the mountainside, roll- 
ing end over end. And when they 
reached the foot, all six were driven 
away under their own power. 


“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors on 
Attu did plenty of hard, unglamorous 
work. They bulldozed landing ramps 
for barges, hoisted equipment over 
cliffs by cable and winch, hauled vast 
wagon-loads of supplies. 

High-ranking officers have called 
America’s heavy-duty Diesel equip- 
ment our real “secret weapon” in this 
war. It’s no secret that “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors, Motor Graders, En- 
gines and Electric Sets, simple, strong 
and dependable, are giving valiant 
service on every front. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, tl. 


_Question_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Whether the legislative or executive 
branch should create Government machin- 
ery to control reconversion from war to a 
peacetime economy is being widely de- 
bated by spokesmen for Government and 
industry. Meanwhile, executive orders al- 
ready have set up administrations to ef- 
fectuate, in part, the Baruch-Hancock plan 
for a central industrial conversion. And, in 
Congress, legislation is pending to provide 
a congressional committee to assume over- 
all responsibility for demobilization and 
reconversion. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this subject, The United States News asked 
members of Congress, labor leaders, econ- 
omists and others: 


Do you think industrial reconver- 
sion control should be centered in the 
White House or in Congress? 


Answers are presented herewith. 


Senator Murray 


(Dem.), Montana; Chairman, War Con- 
tracts Subcommittee, Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs; Chairman, Senate Special 
Committee to Study and Survey Problems 
of Small Business Enterprises, 


answers: 


In my opinion, the answer is “Neither.” 
To the extent that industrial reconversion 
is “controlled” by the 
Government, the 
Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive should share 
in the controls. 
should 
provide a firm legis- 
lative foundation for 
the reconversion ac- 


Congress 


—Harris & Ewing 
tivities of the execu- SENATOR MURRAY 
tive agencies. Such 

legislation should clearly define the re- 
sponsibilities of these agencies rather than 
merely delegate powers. 

The role of the Executive is to adminis- 
ter reconversion legislation. Where such 
legislation is not yet enacted, executive 
orders are needed to bridge the gap. 
Rather than regard such executive orders 
as the last word, however, the adminis- 
trative agencies should hasten to submit 
legislative recommendations to the Con- 
gress. 


Senator McCarran 


(Dem.), Nevada; Member, Senate Commit- 
tees on Appropriations and Commerce; 
Chairman, Senate Special Committee to In- 
vestigate Effect of Centralization of Heavy 
Industry, 


answers: 


Answering your inquiry, I think indus- 
trial conversion and control should be in 
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4,500,000 trucks, and their millions of drivers, are serving America’s vital home front! Congress. Congress should immediately 
bo ange set about to take its place as a representa 
‘ tive of the people, and, therefore, the rep 

resentative of the Government. 


Ivan Wright 


Brooklyn, N.Y.; Professor of Economics 
Brooklyn College; Member, Economists’ Na 
tional Committee on Monetary Policy, 


answers: 


I think industrial reconversion contro 
should be centered in Congress. The poli 
cies and practices which will serve the 
public interest best 


should govern indus- 
trial reconversion 
control. 

A board or a com- 
mittee appointed by 
Congress, made up of 
men in whom the 
public have  confi- 


we 
—Harris & Ewing 
dence, can handle this DR. IVAN WRIGHT 
matter best. 

In such a big job there is bound to be 
some injustice and inequality. Delay will 
multiply conflicts and confusion. A com- 
mittee of such men, who will do the best 
possible job for all concerned, and quit, 
seems best. 

























DEPENDABLE 3 Rep. Clifton A. Woodrum 


pe (Dem.), Va.; Member, House Committee on 
S E RV | C E Appropriations, 








ia answers: 
KEEPS YOU "ON THE JoB In my judgment, the over-all policy 
Tore rd ; governing industrial reconversion should 
Dick RRS Br : be acted upon by the Congress, after 
, <3 


nooo’ / careful consideration of any recommen- 
anes) } 4 f dation of the Chief Executive. 


Robert J. Watt 


Washington, D.C.; International Repre 
sentative, American Federation of Labor, 


While more than 300,000 Dodge-built —" 


Neither! Industrial reconversion is an 





PP ae : A ee ES : . economic problem which should be faced 
Army vehicles are se rving,.our fighting on the policy-making level by our Democ 
forces, hundreds of thousands of dependable racy in a Democratic 
manner through rep- 
Dodge Job-Rated Trucks are serving factories and resentatives of the 


; ‘ i economic groups pri- 
farms in America’s gigantic war-production marily concerned. 
Such a group should 
be responsible for the 
formulation of gen- 


task. Devoted to the war effort, too, are 


thousands of Dodge Dealers... working wal gelicles to be tal a 


and serving ... making sure that “‘it’s a long ‘sane the admin- = ROBERT J. WATT 
as, a me a t Ve ‘ : on If Congress tries to handle it, politics 
way to the last mile of a dependable | Beye fren and patronage are inevitable. If the Ex 
ecutive tries to handle it, dictatorial bu 
reaucracy is extremely likely. But Congress 
and the Executive should both name rep- 
D op G E Sb Raled pecae CKS resentatives to serve the public along with 
labor, industry and agriculture delegates 
in an economic democracy. 
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FOR SPEEDIER TRANSPORTATION—MAGNESIUM WILL 
PERMIT NEW LOW COSTS AND INCREASED PAY LOADS 


Do you know what “the Metal of Motion” 
really means? If you picked up a ten-foot 
bar of Magnesium just once you would 
know. What you expect to be relatively 
heavy is astonishingly light. Magnesium is, 
in fact, a full third lighter than aluminum— 


will soon come to recognize it in sleek 
streamliners and soaring air transports. For 
with Magnesium, designers are now plan- 
ning to cast off the anchor of dead weight. 
In its place will appear greater fuel capac- 
ity to increase range and speed — larger 


cargo space to increase pay loads. Oper- 
ating efficiency will go up—operating costs 
Magnesium is the light-weight champion will go down—and the things that move 
of the mighty Allied air fleets today. You will “lighten up” with Magnesium. 


yet strong and durable. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia + Washington + Cleveland + Chicago «+ St. Louis 


Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 
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From better See-ability for war work 
will come higher levels of lighting for 
everyone—greater efficiency for busi- 
ness and industry, better living for 
American homes. As soon as materials 
and manufacturing facilities are avail- 


LET'S ALL 


KEEP 


BACKING 


able, Westinghouse will lead the wayin 
such lighting developmentsas:(1) Long 
thin fluorescent lamps in new shapes 
ind sizes, for store display and feature 
lighting. (2) A brighter kitchen for 
lighter work—supplementary light for 


THE ATTACE 


BUY 





the sink, inside dark cupboards, over 
work surfaces. (3) Soft, comfortable 
fluorescent light in banks and offices 
for faster, more accurate work. For 
leadership in lighting, today and tes 
morrow—watch Westinghouse! 


MORE WAR BONDS? 
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Building today *s super-powerful aircraft engine calls for a high level of 
See-ability. For each giant 2200 horsepower motor made in this plant de- 
mands 80,000 machining operations and 50,000 inspections — 130,000 
vital seeing jobs where improper lighting could mean a serous, delaying 


error. See-ability—made possible by today’s high-efficiency Westinghouse 





Mazda Lamps—enables workers to combine hairline accuracy with high 
speed operation, cuts down eye-strain and fatigue. Consult your Westing- 


house dealer about See-ability with bright, long-lasting Westinghouse 


Mazda Lamps. or write Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 


ie A 


Bloomfield, N. J. Plants in 25 cities . .. offices et erywhere. 


Ds ar at 








| Westinghouse 


MAZDA LAMPS FOR SEE -ABILITY 


Enjoy the Westinghouse radio program with John Charles Thomas; 
NBC—Sunday—2:30 p.m.—E.W.T 





























NOW AVAILABLE FOR ESSENTIAL USES... 


Ledeen d ittelen, BY DICTAPHONE 





' Tested and proved in many “high- 
priority” offices of both business and 
Government at war, Dictaphone Elec- 
tronic Dictation has now been released 
for essential uses. 

Developed in pre-war years, Elec- 
tronic Dictation vastly enlarges the 
useful scope of the Dictaphone Meth- 
od. Voice pickup is through a small 
desk microphone (a hand microphone 
is available for other than private office 
use) which allows you to move your 
head and hands freely and turn about 
in your chair while dictating. You can 
record both ends of phone calls... and 
under proper conditions, you can even 
record across-the-desk conversations! 

The microphone on your desk is the 





tating machines and ether sound 


,DICTAPHONE 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


control center for your executive action. 

For both executive and secretary, 
Dictaphone Electronic Dictation brings 
new facility in getting things done. 
Each works independently and more 
effectively. Notes, memos, instructions 
and correspondence are spoken easily, 
despatched quickly. Recording is im- 
proved by the application of electronic 
principles. With everything on record, 
mistakes and misunderstandings are 
minimized . . . prompt follow-through 
encouraged. 

Write for our new booklet describ- 
ing Dictaphone Electronic Dictation. 
It’s free and gives the whole story of 
one of the most exciting business ex- 
pediters in a generation. 


CORPORATION 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dic- 





i and rep: Zz equi bearing said trade-mark. 








Pro and Com 
of Matiomnal Ussmes 


Eire’s Refusal 
To Expel Spies: 
Editors’ Views 


Refusal of Prime Minister Eamon de 








Valera of Eire to break diplomatic rela- | 
tions with the Axis, to curb the activities | 


of spies in Eire, is condemned generally by 
commending editors as indefensible, al- 
though traditional Irish bitterness toward 
Britain is recognized as the great factor in 
his attitude. Many newspapers view the 
situation as threatening future internation- 
al relations. Some, calling Eire actually un- 
neutral, urge any action necessary to bring 
about compliance with Allied demands. 


Although describing Mr. de Valera’s | 


rejection of Allied demands as “a major 
blunder,” the Indianapolis (Ind.) News 
(Ind.-Rep.) observes that a policy of 
“neutrality at all costs could be under- 
stood and thoroughly justified.” 

“The tension between Washington and 
Dublin is regrettable,” says the Columbus 
(Ohio) Citizen (Ind.), since, with eco- 
nomic pressure probable, “there is no 
telling where it will stop.” The Citizen 
accuses Eire of “riding to independence 
and security on a free ticket,” protected 
from Germany by Britain and America. 

Although the Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
(Rep.) considers it “not difficult to un- 
derstand Eire’s natural desire to avoid 
being drawn into the conflict,” the New- 
ark (N.J.) Evening News (Ind.) argues 
that “discontinuance of relations could 
bring no serious reprisals,” and says Eire’s 
action is “calculated to give pause to the 
sincerest friends of the Free State in the 
U.S. and make them fearful of what Eire’s 
status may be in the postwar world.” 

The Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.-Rep.) 
suggests political motives in Mr. de Valera’s 
military precautions, “creating the im- 
pression that this country contemplates in- 
vading Eire,” and calls them “a grave 
disservice to Irish-American friendship.” 

“American opinion would not approve 
of a forcible crossing of Eire’s boundaries,” 
the New York Times (Ind.) warns. 

But the Charlotte (N.C.) News (Ind. 
Dem.) , declaring that “we have dallied too 
long with Ireland,” views an economic 
boycott as “too much of a long-range 
tactic” to secure Allied movements against 
espionage, and believes that, “even if it 
involves invasion of Ireland, this security 
should be obtained. Throughout the war 
...the Irish have leaned toward the en- 
emy. The time has come for a showdown.” 
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Last 10 seconds of 
a 1000 mile flight 


No time in the flight of a huge transport 
plane is more important than the seconds- 
short landing period. 


America’s biggest planes are equipped with 
Aerols* to cushion landing shock and pro- 
vide protection to plane, crew and cargo. 
Introduced when aviation was still in its 
infancy, Aerols are contributing substan- 
tially to aviation’s progress—as planes grow 
in size, weight and speed, Aerols solve the 
landing problem for these aerial leviathans. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION . CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Also manufacturers of 
Cleco pneumatic tools, Cle-Air shock absorbers for vehicles 
and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction 
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NEW TACTICS IN WAGE FIGHT 


Marking Time on ‘Little Steel’ Rule Till Congress Acts on Stabilization 


Refusal of War Labor Board 
to recommend modification 
of pay formula to President 


Employers: Don’t look for any immedi- 
ate change in Government wage policy, 
despite persistent pressure from labor 
unions. The Administration appears to 
favor a hands-off policy until Congress 
can pass on the whole question of price 
control and wage stabilization. 

This means that the “little steel’ for- 
mula is not likely to be scrapped or modi- 
fied in the weeks just ahead. There will be 
some minor wage increases, mainly to cor- 
rect substandards of living and gross in- 
equities, but no general rise in basic rates 
is in the cards for the time being. 

Evidence is piling up to support these 
predictions. Here is some of that evidence: 

The War Labor Board has refused 
to recommend to the President that 
the “little steel” formula be modified 

“realistically.” This is a setback for the 

American Federation of Labor, which 

had recommended the modification. 

President Roosevelt is reported to 
have rejected a request of WLB that he 
discuss wage-stabilization policy with 

a six-member committee of the Board. 

Chester Bowles, the Price Admin- 
istrator, backs up his plea to Congress 


for continuance of price controls by 

contending that the cost of living has 

been held stable for the last 11 

months. This statement provides the 

Government with a strong answer to 

the ‘unions’ contention that wages 

have been frozen while prices have 
been allowed to skyrocket. 

WLB’s position. In denying the AFL’s 
request, WLB’s public and industry mem- 
bers took the position that it would be 
inappropriate to ask Mr. Roosevelt to re- 
view the “little steel” formula while 
Congress is beginning to consider the 
stabilization program. However, a ma- 
jority of the Board left the door open for 
future consideration of such a proposal. 
Presumably, this means that the Board 
would hear labor’s suggestions, and per- 
haps recommend wage changes to the Pres- 
ident written new 
legislation on price and wage stabilization. 

The “little steel” formula has almost 
ceased to be a factor in granting wage 
rises. Virtually all workers who were en- 
titled to 15 per cent increases since Jan. 1, 
1941, have received them. WLB’s latest 
monthly report to Congress showed that 


after Congress has 


only 6.2 per cent of the increases approved 
in December, 1943, were based on the “little 
steel” principle. That is the last month for 
which figures are available, but the per- 
centage undoubtedly is lower now. 


Thus, the “little steel” formula has very 
little meaning at present for employers. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s reported refusal to re- 
ceive a committee of WLB members to 
discuss wage stabilization indicates that 
he has no desire to engage in a wage fight 
with Congress at this time. His strategy 
apparently is to let WLB continue to op- 
erate under present rules for holding the 
wage line until Congress decides whether 
to write a wage formula into the law or to 
propose changes in the existing formula 

Mr. Roosevelt is heading into one fight 
with Congress over price control. That is 
a fight over whether subsidies are to be 
continued. He is not likely to invite an 
other fight over wages. 


Steel Wages. The steel wage case is 
threatening to wind up as the railroad 
wage dispute did—on the President’s door 
step. That now appears to be the only hope 
of the CIO Steelworkers for gaining any 
sizable portion of their wage demands. 

Reluctance of the Administration to 
scrap the “little steel” formula leaves the 
War Labor Board powerless to grant the 
union’s demand for an increase of 17 cents 
an hour. The Steelworkers have obtained 
the limit under that formula. So the union 
must rely on the White House to stretch 
the formula or make an exception for it. 

Philip Murray, the Steelworkers’ presi- 





WLB‘S VICE CHAIRMAN TAYLOR, CHAIRMAN DAVIS, PUBLIC MEMBER GRAHAM 
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... to hold the wage line until Congress acts 
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ODERN electro-chemical research made fluorescent the most 
efficient and economical artificial light known — in war 
plants now, in your home when peace is won. 


Here is how chemistry combined with electrical engineering to 
perfect a new and better kind of light: 


When electricity passes through a fluorescent lamp, it sets up 
ultra-violet radiation, which is invisible, electronic in nature, 
and not unlike mysterious Black Light. 





It is the chemical magic of a fine coating of phosphors on the 
glass of the fluorescent lamp that transforms the internal radia- 
tion to visible light outside the lamp. 


This chemical “transformer” brings new efficiency to the elec- 
trical production of light. Cool light with a minimum of infra- 
red heat waves. That’s why a fluorescent lamp is so economical, 
why it gives 214 times the light for the same electrical energy. 








It is because fluorescent development depends as much on chem- 
ical as on electrical engineering that Sylvania specializes in the 
compounding and blending of phosphors for fluorescent 
powder. This research has increased fluorescent efficiency and 
introduced lamps in colors most suitable for visual work. 


That is why Sylvania lamps in Sylvania fixtures will give you 
fluorescent lighting at its electro-chemical finest. 








THE FIXTURE OF THE FUTURE 


This modei HF-235R fluorescent fixture rounds out Sylvania’s 
industrial line. Its two 100-watt fluorescent lamps in Sylvania’s 
non-metallic reflector give maximum lighting intensities 
with a minimum use of critical materials. (Reflector effi- 
ciency of 86%.) Streamlined top housing provides for com- 
plete hanging flexibility and encloses the ballast for protection. 
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SYLVANIA aaa PRODUCTS INC. 


500 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 


. INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 








dent, indicated at a recent preliminary 
hearing on the steel case that he would be 
willing to leave a decision to the President. 
In arguing before the War Labor Board's 
steel panel, Mr. Murray contended that 
WLB had authority to consider facts pre- 
sented by the union as to the “work- 
ability” of the “little steel” formula and 
recommend to Mr. Roosevelt “how this 
matter of national wage _ stabilization 
should work out.” The union argues that 
wage-stabilization policy, as defined by 
law, has been misapplied, and WLB should 
restore the relationship between wages and 
prices that existed on Sept. 15, 1942. That 
was ‘the base date set by Congress for 
stabilizing wages and the cost of living. J 
The steel industry contended that the 
panel had no right to hear the 17-cent wage 
argument because WLB had no authorit, 
to consider this demand. Speaking for thie 
industry, John Stephens, vice president of 
U.S. Steel Corp., argued as follows: 
Since the Steelworkers have had 
their maximum under the “little steel” 
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JOHN A. STEPHENS 
Was the WLB out of bounds? 


formula, WLB should not consider the 
17-cent issue. There is no question of 
fact involved; the demand simply is 
an open challenge to federal wage 
policy. And WLB can’t change policy. 


Labor and the veterans. Discharge:! 
war veterans can count on many offers of 
help from labor unions when they com 







From the fertile sugar plantations of Puerto Rico come back looking for jobs. The unions are anx 
ious to avoid a clash between civilians and | 
the superb ingredients of Don @ Rum. These, plus veterans when both groups start scram 


, Bed , , bling for postwar jobs. ; 
skilled distillation, result in Puerto Rico's favorite qual- The cakine are passing up no chances to J 
ity rum. Don Q is a masterpiece of the distiller’s art. | cultivate friendly relations with the vet 
erans. They realize that servicemen will 
get first call for jobs. They also realize j 
that, if they are to maintain their in- 
creased wartime memberships, they mus! 
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The face is fuzzy 


the fact is clear 








This is a composite picture of the man 
who owns the electric industry. 


He’s a farmer, doctor, or carpenter. He 
runs a rivet gun, turret lathe, or stamp- 
ing press. He’s a merchant, minister or 
mailman. They’re all in here. 


And the point of the picture is: The 
typical owner of America’s electric in- 
dustry is a typical American. 


Millions of such men — and women — 
own it directly by owning stock in local 
light and power companies. Many 
millions more own it indirectly through 
savings banks and insurance companies 
— which reinvest the money entrusted 
to them very largely in utility securities. 


Probably no other industry is so widely 


owned by the people it serves. If you 
are one of the 45,000,000 bank de- 
positors or 67,000,000 life insurance 
policyholders, you have a real stake in 
this industry. 


You have a right to know that whatever 
affects the electric industry affects you. 
You have a right to be proud that your 
industry, under sound business manage- 
ment, has successfully stepped power 
production up to meet enormous war 
demands — and prices have been held 
down to low pre-war levels, 

You and all America enjoy the benefits. 
* Hear “Report to the Nation,’ outstanding news 


gropee of the week, every Tuesday evening, 9:30, 
E.W.T., Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Don’t Waste Electricity Just Because {1 Isn't Rationed! 


154 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


SELF -SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


* Names on request from this magazine. 
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Q. U. S. sleepers rest on rails but English 
rails rest on sleepers. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. Sleeper is English name for tie 
to which rails are spiked. The Northern 
Pacific Railway roadbed was improved 
with 2% million new ties in 1942-3. 





Q. Old plows from the Northwest are being 
dropped on Jap war ships. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fact. They’ve been made into bombs. 
In 1942-3, Northwest shipped 400,000 
tons of scrap metal for munitions via 
Northern Pacific Railway. 








Q. Exports cut off by war, Dutch grind tulip 
bulbs into flour for bread. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. But U. S. faces no critical flow- 
er bulb shortage. Washington, Oregon 
growers shipped 4 million pounds in 1943 
via the Northern Pacific Railway. 








Q. 7943 aluminum output of Pacific North- 
west hydro-ciectric plants will be used to make 
340 million pans. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fiction. Entire 1943 output will go to 
war. About half came from new plants 
on Northern Pacific Railway. 
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Q. Northern Pacific Railway opened the 
Northwest to settlement. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. That’s one reason it now links 
more of the Northwest’s important pop- 
ulation centers—is known as ‘Main 
Street of the Northwest’. 
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draw heavily from the ranks of veterans. 
Union help is taking these forms: 
Some will waive initiation fees for 
veterans with honorable discharges. 
Labor is insisting that collective- 
bargaining agreements contain pro- 
tective clauses for workers inducted 
into the armed forces. These clauses 
usually specify that a discharged 
veteran is to be restored to his job 
without loss of seniority or other rights. 
Unions are interceding with em- 
ployers to see that job-protective pro- 
visions of the Selective Service Act 
are observed. Under that Act, an ex- 
serviceman is entitled to his old job 
if he applies within 40 days after dis- 
charge and if he is able to perform 
his duties. Exceptions are made when 
the job no longer exists and when 
conditions make it impossible for an 
employer to rehire the veteran. 
Organized labor also is backing a 
program of legislative aid to veterans, 
calling for disability pensions, muster- 
ing-out payments, vocational rehabili- 
tation, hospitalization, medical care 
and other benefits. 


Are foremen employes? A simple 
solution of the foreman problem now is 
being advanced by some Washington labo: 
officials. At issue is the amount of protec 
tion the Wagner Act gives to foremen and 
supervisors who join unions. 

Those who believe that foremen and 
supervisors are not entitled ‘to the sam 
collective-bargaining privileges as othe 
workers are advocating an amendment to 
the Wagner Act, patterned after a Cana 
dian law. The Canadians, in writing « 
collective-bargaining act, excluded fore 
men and supervisors from its benefits. 

Under the Canadian law, an employ: 
eligible for collective-bargaining benefits i- 
defined as any person in the employment 
of an employer, except: an officer or off- 
cial of an employer; a person acting on 
behalf of the employer in a supervisory o1 
confidential capacity, or having authority 
to employ, discharge or discipline em- 
ployes. A typical American foreman would 
fall into this latter category. 

Attempts to get Congress to exclude 
foremen from the bargaining benefits ot 
the Wagner Act have failed in the past. 
but the issue continues to bob up in cases 
before the National Labor Relations 
Board. NLRB policy is to pass on each 
case separately and avoid laying down a 
blanket policy covering all cases. 

The Board once ruled that foremen and 
supervisors did not constitute appropriate 
units for collective bargaining. It was held 
that foremen were part of management 
and could not represent both sides at a 
bargaining table. Now, however, the Board 
has another case before it in which it must 
decide whether foremen may be dis- 
charged, demoted or otherwise discrimi- 
nated against for union activity. 
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Blood Brother to Yesterday's Cadillac! 


The tough, hard-hitting Howitzer Motor Carriage illus- 
trated above, doesn’t look much like a sleek, beautiful 
Cadillac car. But they’re ‘‘blood brothers,’’ so to speak. 
They were both built by Cadillac. 


Months before the last 1942 Cadillac rolled from the 
assembly line, Cadillac was working with United States 
army ordnance engineers—adapting the famous Cadillac 
V-type engine and Hydra-Matic transmission for use in 
tank design. Exhaustive tests made early in 1941 had dem- 
onstrated the ability of this Cadillac 
‘“‘power train’’ to bring new speed and 
maneuverability to mechanized warfare. 


The first tank produced with this 
‘“power train’’ was the celebrated M-5, 
built in volume by Cadillac. This light, 


Every Sunday Afternoon . 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION pete GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Since 1939, Cadillac 
producing super-precision assemblies 
for the Allison—America’s fore- vig 
most liquid-cooled aircraft engine. 


fast, agile tank has proved unusually effective. Its speed 
and maneuverability give it a big advantage in harassing 
enemy weak points—and in upsetting enemy formations 
through surprise attacks. 


The M-8 utilizes the same chassis as the M-5 and has the 
same performance characteristics—but its chief function 
is to mount the army’s great 75 mm. Howitzer cannon. It 
makes a great running mate for the M-5. Between them, 
they carry a ‘“‘one-two’’ punch that has won high praise 

from Army Ordnance. 


has also been Cadillac is proud that its peacetime 
V-type engine and its Hydra-Matic 
transmission could be adapted to pro- 
the Arsenal of Democracy with 
such important new weapons. 


. »« GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


LET'S ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY WAR BONDS 








On all fronts throughout the world! 


On all fighting fronts throughout the world— equipment, Timken Bearings are delivering 


as well as in industrial plants throughout an outstanding performance. Back of each 
America, Timken Bearings are doing their Timken Bearing are years of research and 
stuff on millions of the toughest assignments, sound engineering. No matter what your job 
In battleships or jeeps—in locomotives or might be, there is a Timken Bearing to fit all 


aircraft—in automobiles, coal cars or oil well production or operating requirements. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing and Detachable Rock Bits 
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Special Report 









POSTWAR AIR, SEA RIVALRY: 
COMPETITION VS. CO-OPERATION 


Rise of U.S. as a Maritime Power Posing Problem for Our Allies 


British-American talks 
watched by other nations 
as guide to future policy 


The United States is getting down to 
cases on two thorny postwar problems, 
civil aviation and shipping. Behind the 
scenes, Officials are conferring with rep- 
resentatives of other There is 
talk of formal conferences later on. The 
outcome of all these deliberations will fur- 
nish a test ballot on the future of inter- 
national co-operation. 


nations. 


Thus far, most of the discussions have 
concerned the United States and Great 
Britain. Russia has been approached, but 
her attitude still is unknown. Canada and 
the other Dominions are in on the talks. 
But they and the smaller countries are 
watching to see how the United States 
and Great Britain get along. Little has 
been said about Germany, Italy and 
Japan. It is taken for granted that their 
shipping and aviation will be drastically 
limited after the war. 

U. S. power. Fundamentally, the avia- 
tion and shipping problems grow out of 
the tremendous changes brought by the 
war. Specifically, many of these problems 
rise because the U.S. bulks larger and 
larger on the ocean and in the air. 

Not only does the U.S. have the largest 
aviation industry in the world. It has thou- 
sands of the latest-type transports, the 
kind that will be used to carry freight and 
passengers over mountains and oceans. 

Meanwhile, yards that turn out ships on 
1 mass made the U.S. the 
greatest maritime power. Britain is a poor 
second. After the war, the U.S. will own 
about 35,000,000 tons of shipping, much 
of it of the most modern type. England 
will have less than half as much. 

British concern. To understand British 
concern, it must be remembered that Eng- 
land lives by foreign trade. In 1937, re- 
turns from her shipping amounted to more 
than $500,000,000. This was exceeded only 
by the return from overseas investments. 

Britain also thinks of postwar aviation 
in terms of trade. Furthermore, she looks 
upon the airplane as a means of connect- 
ing and unifying her sprawling Empire. 


basis have 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


CIAA photo 


U.S. PLANE AT FOREIGN BASE: ... miles are meaningless 


Parliament, therefore, has become a 
sounding board for British fears that the 
U.S. will forge permanently ahead in the 
transportation field. 

Other seafaring countries, such as Nor- 
way, the “Netherlands, Denmark and 
Greece, share British concern about post- 
war shipping. They, too, depend largely 
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shipping losses have been heavy. 


And every nation, large and small, is 
thinking in terms of the airplane. Modern 


aviation has 


made 


miles meaningless. 
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, of men who used to operate 


Vertical Turret Lathes now have urgent 
business far overseas. Yet in every vital in- 


dustry their machines go right on producing. 


It means much to the individual manufacturer, 
and to our united war effort, that new operators, 
both men and women, are easily trained to main- 
tain the phenomenal] output of the V.T.L. Equally 


valuable is its versatility ... when the war is done, 





these speedy machines will quickly turn to the new 


and important tasks we shall then face. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 











from trains and ships. Shipping lines are 
reconciled to the loss of much first-class 
travel, perhaps as much as 80 per cent. 
This means that the day of the big luxury 
liners, the Normandies, the Queen Marys 
and the Queen Elizabeths, is over. 

So far as shipping is concerned, the dis- 
cussions start from one salient point. The 
United States will keep a large merchant 
marine after the war. These ships will be 
necessary to supply a large Navy. Instead 
of U.S. ships carrying less than 25 per cent 
of this country’s foreign trade, they prob 
ably will carry around 50 per cent. Instead 
of 11,000,000 tons of shipping, this country 
plans to keep around 20,000,000. In the 
future, Americans traveling abroad will 
find American ships waiting to carry them 

With these facts in mind, here is the way 
views on shipping are shaping up: 


PT 


Subsidies. Britain wants limits to b 
placed on government shipping subsidies 
She can build a ship half again as cheapl) 
as the United States. Other costs are cor 
respondingly lower. She has the advantag: 
in out-and-out competition. The smalle: 
maritime countries share her views. 

The United States, however, must sub 
sidize if it is to maintain a large merchant 
marine. And this country intends to main 
tain a large merchant marine. 

International agreement. By dividing 
shipping among the various nations, «such 





an agreement would make subsidies un- 
necessary. This would amount to a world 
shipping cartel. The U.S. frowns on the 
idea. There is nothing to indicate that 
Britain and other low-cost nations favor it. 


Ship transfers. Britain was building war- ' 
ships while the United States was build- § 


ing freight and passenger carriers. The 
British, therefore, want modern ships, such 
as the new Victory models, from the U.S. 
Other maritime countries also would like 
U.S. ships to replace war losses. | 

This country has transferred 200 slow 
Liberty ships to Britain, but has kept title 
to them. Congress would be likely to op- 
pose the transfer of fast, modern U.S. 
ships to other countries after the war. It 
would look with more favor on the build- 
ing of new ships for foreigners. U.S. ship- 


vomit 


yards can build almost 20,000,000 tons an- 


nually—13 times as much as Britain. What 
to do with this tremendous capacity al- 
ready is causing headaches among planners. 

Division of Axis shipping. Allied ship- 
ping losses may be replaced to a large ex- 
tent by German, Italian and Japanese 
ships. In 1939, the Axis had 14,000,000 of 
the world’s 70,000,000 tons of shipping. 
Some of this tonnage might be divided up, 
leaving the defeated nations without a 
sizable merchant marine. 

This country’s attitude on shipping is 
definite. That of Great Britain and other 
countries is more indefinite. A shipping 
conference, although now discussed, is not 
likely this year. On aviation, this situa- 
tion is reversed. The countries are moving 
toward a meeting in 1944. Other countries 
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—When Time, Space and Manpower 
are Essential Savings 











Hundreds of great corporations have turned to | 
Cardineer as the most efficient means of handling it 
records. Built on the wheel principle it houses | 
6000 cards within easy reach of the operator. In 
many concerns it has stepped up output of find- 
ing, posting and reference work as much as two 
and three times over old methods. Portable | 
—compact—speedy, Cardineer aids production by i 
releasing workers for other essential jobs. Ready 
now for immediate delivery. Comes in five models. i 

| 








Write for full information. 


DIEBOLD INCORPORATED 
Canton 2, Ohio 





ASH #O® YOURS: Booklets in time-money saving 





are free as follows: check and pin on your letterhead: 
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Inventories (J, Costs (1), Payroll and Personnel (1, 


Plant and Equipment (J, Purchases (J, Production 1 








~DIEBOLD ARMOR - - 
for America’s Armed Forces Systems to Fit the Routine 


We ore operating all our CARDINEER TRA-DEX FLEX-SITE 
Plante 36 hours © Gag, Rotary Files Vertical Visible Files Visible Book 

moking ormor plete for 
U.S. planes, scout cars Solve the problem Speed the work Reduce the cost 
and holf-trocks. 
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SOUTHEASTERN 


Georgia rbin Serutee, Me 


In order to more accurately describe the scope 
of our operations, we have changed.our name} 
to Southeastern Air Service, Inc. T his is a logical 
step, for the organization which was phown, ‘as 
Georgia Air Service, Inc. has ’ ‘grown up.” and 
renders air service throughout the Southeast. 
Our organization and our work remain the same. 
Our war-time job continues to be concentration 
on Primary Training’ for the Army Air Forces. 


POST WAR PLANS are important, too! The hundreds of pilots, me- 
chanics and,aireraft technicians among our skilled personnel consti- 
tute a smgoth-working machine which can render invaluable service | 
to aviatiogaim the Southeast. Our vast backlog of. experience in 
war flying All be available to both commercial and private flyers. | 
Through-our affiliated company, Southeastern Air Express, Inc., 
we plan a system of feeder air lines. Southeastern Air Service, 
Inc., is the name which will designate our fixed base opera- 
tions. We invite continued contacts from manufacturers and 
others in aviation who are interested in post war sales, service 
and maintenance “all over Dixie.” 


* No Change of Service 
* No Change of Personnel 
* No Change of Operations 


SOUTHEASTERN 


i <inethendenll 


£ LIR SERVICE, iwc. 


Flight Contractors to U. S. Army Air Forces 
Bennettsville, S. C. and Jackson, Tenn. 


Executive Orrices — ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








have definite proposals; the U.S. none. 
Here is the situation as it is shaping up: 

International air authority. England 
wants such an authority, with the power 
to fix rates and safety rules and to regu 
late government subsidies. The Dominions 
—Canada, Australia and New Zealand— 
back Britajn’s view. There is strong senti 
ment against such a plan in sections of the 
U.S. aviation industry. 

Freedom of the air. Britain wants more 
freedom of the air than prevailed befor 
the war, but is not specific. Canada ha- 
more definite proposals. These would in 
clude the right to land in a foreign countr 
for repairs and refueling and also to hau! 
freight and passengers from a country 
This goes much further than the interna 
tional air agreements in effect before th: 
war. Under these, there was no blanke 
permission to land for refueling or to dis 
charge passengers. This permission had to 
be obtained country by country. 

In the past, Adolf Berle, in charge o! 
aviation and shipping for the State Dx 
partment, has leaned. toward somethin 
like the Canadian proposal. But there i 
opposition within the industry and Con 
gress. The State Department, mindful tha 
Congress will write basic policy for both 
shipping and air, is treading softly. 

Bases. Britain has little patience wit! 
suggestions that bases built on British te: 
ritory be turned over to the U.S. in pay 
ment for Lend-Lease. One of her trum) 
cards is her possession of strategic base 
from the standpoint of air commerce. 

Decisions already made. While the 
United States has not drafted an interna 
tional aviation policy, certain decision 
have been made. They grow out of defi 
nite trends in thinking that are reflected 
in Congress. These decisions make it al 
most certain that the proposal of Vic 
President Wallace for international con 
trol of military and civil aviation will get 
little consideration. Nor will the Unites 
States take over domestic or foreign ai 
lines. Congress wants private, not Govern 
ment, ownership. But the related ques 
tions of Government regulation and sup 
port of American planes flying outside the 
country still are very much alive. 

Russia. The fact that the Russian atti 
tude on shipping and aviation is not 
known does not mean that the Soviet 
Union has been forgotten. Russia shows 
signs of wanting to become a great avia 
tion power. No fundamental decisions can 
be made until her wishes are known. 

Furthermore, any hard-and-fast con 
clusions on merchant marines and intér 
national civil aviation depend on postwar 
decisions on navies and military aviation 
This fact and uncertainty over the atti 
tude of Congress explain why the current 
discussions are going so slowly. But al 
ready they have gone far enough to indi 
cate the size of the task involved in mov- 
ing from wartime generalities to the spe- 
cific issues that will come with peace. 
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Why the Petroleum Industry 
foresees full employment after the War 


After Victory, returning veterans and former war 
workers will look to industry for jobs and security. 
The achievements of the Petroleum Industry give 
promise to their hopes: 
1. New super-fuels, developed for fighting planes 
presage a new age of transportation, improved 
engines to drive automobiles, trucks, tractors with 
greater economy ...and air travel for all... 
2. New products, such as synthetic rubbers, devel- 
oped as wartime expedients have extended petro- 
leum’s uses... enlarged its plants... 
3. New petroleum-chemicals, unlocked for war- 
fare by shuffling atoms and molecules, will in turn 
unlock a multitude of new materials for peace- 
time uses... 


Men will be needed not only in the Petroleum Indus- 
try itself but also in other industries influenced by 
these developments: men to produce petroleum and 
its new products... men to sell and distribute them. 


Men to make and service oil burners, planes and 
TL) £ ’ motor cars ... men to make the steel, glass, tires and 
J VL eee all the other materials that will be needed. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS to do today’s job. ..to provide tomorrow's jobs 


, ele 

betfer chance of a Why NICKEL is so Important in Both War and Peace 
. s. Today Nickel’s job is to help speed the materials of 
CaACE ob or him : crude in the well to the flash of high-octane fuel in 
© the engine of the fighting plane, Nickel aids the 
ay ete simile being solved with high-strength Nickel steels, Nickel 
? : , e.. at - cast irons and high-Nickel alloys that resist corro- 
But one happy day Nickel will be turned again to its 
original peacetime purpose: improving metals to im- 
Whert that time comes Nickel will serve industry in 
rebuilding and replenishing a war-torn world and 


war, including Petroleum products. From the raw 
* Petroleum Industry. Its metallurgical problems are 

sion and heat. 

prove the products that serve men and provide jobs. 

aid in the developments of the future. 


Manufacturers with problems involving metals are 
invited to consult the International Nickel Technical 
Staff. 


The International NICKEL compan, Ine. 
New York, N.Y. £ 


Wer ters and refiners of Nickel and 
Platinum metals. . . produce of MONEL and 
other high-N 





















IN 1614 
John Napier, 
Scottish noble- 
man, devised 
the first mechan- 
ical means of 
calculation. ..a 
system of numbered rods, 
called “Napier’s Bones”, per- 
mitting the solution of mul- 
tiplication by addition. 
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Among modern calculators 


















Marchant sets new standards of 
speed and accuracy with 


; POINTS OF 
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Automatic 
Simultaneous Multiplication 
Time saved on every multiplica- 
tion is real economy in the course 
of a day...in the course of a job. 





Marchant saves that time. For exam- 
ple, 9358 x 3456 takes only 3% sec- 
onds, including all set-ups and oper- 
ations. Even the Marchant of 10 years 
ago, fast for its day, needed 91% sec- 
onds for the same problem. 


The secret? Marchant’s Automatic 
“Simultaneous” Multiplication, called 
“simultaneous” because the answer is 
formed during the time the multiplier 
is being entered and not afterward. 


Ask the Marchant Man today to explain 
the advantages of the other 19 points. 


MARCHANT 




















SUENTSPEEO ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 





Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUPACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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CENTRAL AMERICA’S PROGRESS 
TOWARD CLOSER REGIONAL TIES 


The five Central American republics, 
long a revolutionary hotbed, are developing 
into an economic entity. The Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway, for the first time, will offer 
overland contact among these countries. 
Guatemala and El Salvador are close to 
a customs union. In Costa Rica, the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
is developing new techniques and plant 
strains to agriculture in the 
Hemisphere. Students from other countries 
participate in these studies. Further de- 
velopments are expected to grow out of 


diversify 


an inspection tour in Central America by 
Nelson Rockefeller, Co-ordinator of Inter- 
Affairs. 


The so-called “banana republics,” 


American 
with 
coffee of equal importance, have a popu- 
lation of more than 8,000,000, spread over 
an area two-thirds the size of Texas. Split 
into five political units, this region furnishes 
insufficient markets for the development 
of heavy industry. Also, coal and iron must 
be imported. Economic growth, therefore. 
is confined to new 


consumer industries, 


diversification of agriculture and proc- 
essing of soil products. 

New products. Rubber, cinchona, vege- 
table oils, fibers and drugs are the main 
new products. Before the war, U.S. quinine 
imports were 850 tons, which came from 
2,000 acres of plantation cinchona in the 
East Indies. The “El Porvenir” Plantation 
in Guatemala has 1,000 acres planted to 
quinine, but at least 10 years are required 
io develop a harvest. Meanwhile, jungle 
stands are being tapped. The economic 
benefit from cinchona is small, but the war 
has proved the need for an adequate supply 
within the Quinine _ self- 
sufficiency in the Americas, therefore, seems 


Hemisphere. 


a certainty within a few years. 

Rubber comes from jungle estradas, or 
trails, and plantations. Before the war, 
Malaysia, with a plentiful supply of labor, 
produced 97 per cent of the world’s rub- 
ber. Nearly half came from several hundred 
thousand small gardens and plantations 
operated by natives. Rubber was a cash 
crop, in addition to rice and other foods. 

A similar development is possible in 
Central America. Lack of labor prevents 
the tapping of a potential 2,000 tons of 
wild rubber a month in Honduras, where 
trees average one to the acre. This also 
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explains the slow increase in Amazon 
Valley rubber output. Rubber seedling- 
are available at the Agricultural Institute 
in Turrialba, Costa Rica. Thus, develop 
ment of Hemisphere output by means ol 
garden plots offers a good possibility fo: 
establishing rubber on a competitive basi- 
in the Hemisphere. 

Minerals, except gold and silver, hav: 
not Centra! 
America. New needs, Japanese control ove: 


been developed much in 
normal sources and improved transporta 
tion open possibilities for exploiting de 
posits of bauxite, manganese, tungsten 
quartz, antimony and other metals. 
Fibers, abaca or Manila hemp, heneque: 
and sisal, are finding a foothold in thes 
republics. Abaca can be grown on banan: 
plantations and is largely 
that attack the banana. Sonx 
varieties planted in Central America giv: 


diseases 


two to three times the yield of simila 
plants in the Philippines, former soure 
of Manila hemp. This indicates the chance- 
for increasing the output of abaca. The 
efficient 
chinery, and this is under development. 


main need is for stripping ma 


Unity. Better transportation, new in 
dustries and diversified crops are laying 
the basis for a united Central America 


After a temporary union with Mexico i 
1822-23, Central split 
Several armed attempts to form a union 
failed. In 1907, American Court 
of Justice was formed as part of a treaty 


America apart 


a Central 


of peace and friendship. The court fun 
tioned until 1918. In 1921, Costa Rica 
Guatemala, Honduras and El Salvador 
a “Federation of Centra! 
America.” This union ended with a revolu 


agreed to form 


tion in Guatemala a year later. 

Lack of transportation prevented close: 
understanding and trade. One-crop econo 
mies largely were competitive. Today thi- 
whole pattern is changing. Projects are 
under way or planned to unify monetary. 
tariff statistical systems, to 
trade Central American re 
publics were the first to declare war on the 
Axis after Pearl Harbor, Their economies 
are tied to this country. The probability 
is that a union of Guatemala, Honduras. 
El Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
would simplify problems of Hemisphere 
unity and trade. 


and lessen 


restrictions. 
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THEY'RE FIGHTING 
FOR US- AND 
COUNTING ON US! 


Let’s not let them 
down. The closer we 
get to Victory the 
tougher the fighting becomes. Now’s the 
time for all of us to pitch in and... 


uy War Bonde! 














OLDSMOBILE” 





IVISION 
OF 


Some of the heroic performances 
of America’s fighter pilots in this 
war have been almost unbelievable. 
There’s the group of fliers, for ex- 
ample, who attacked and sank an 
enemy destroyer with nothing but 
the Fire-Power of their cannon-firing 
Lightnings . . . the officer who shot 
down two enemy fighters with only 
three cannon shell... the pilot who ex- 
ploded enemy locomotives, knocked 
out enemy tanks, smashed enemy 


Here’s a salute to the 84th Fighter Squadron, whose 
fighting imsigne 1s the snarling panther with fists full 
of fire. True to their battle emblem, the men of the 
84th are daring and skillful fighters. Their Lightning 
fighter planes are among the fastest and highest fliers 
of all. And at their command is the Fire-Power 
of long-range, fast- firing, heavy-hitting cannon! 
Good luck, “Black Panthers,” and may you have 


good hunting im every mission against the enemy! 


OFFICIAL INSIGNI 
OF THI 
84TH FIGHTER SQUADRON 
U. S. ARMY AIR FORCES 


installations-—all with cannon Fire- 
Power ... Such deeds stand as a 
fine tribute to the courage, the skill, 
the all-round fighting ability of the 
Army Air Forces personnel. We, at 
Oldsmobile, feel it has been a privi- 
lege to build thousands of the can- 
non these men are using. In addi- 
tion to aerial Fire-Power, we also pro- 
duce cannon for tanks and tank de- 
stroyers, shell for tanks, artillery and 
naval guns. All to “Keep’em Firing!” 


GENERAL MOTORS 


FIRE-POWER (S OUR BUSIWESS 






































Originators of ALLSTEEL* auto bodies, stainless steel lightweight trains and highway truck trailers, Designers and 


IDEAS TRANSLATED INTO STEEL 


No after-the-war prospect is brighter than that of 
railroad travel. It requires little imagination to see 
vast fleets of gleaming, streamlined trains, carrying 
immense numbers of passengers in safety and com- 
fort. The innate American desire “to go places” can 
then be gratified with luxury and speed. 

This confidence is based on the proved success of 
an idea. For seven years before the war, the Budd 
idea of lightweight stainless steel trains, designed 
to make coach travel attractive by day and by night, 
as well as economical, was thoroughly tested by 
one railroad after another. In no instance did it fail 
to win greatly increased patronage by the public. 
The trains then constructed by Budd are famous 
now. The Burlington Zephyrs, the Sante Fe Super 
Chief and El Capitan, the Seaboard Silver Meteors, 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY + PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT 





the Atlantic Coast Line Champions, the Rock Island 
Rockets, the Pennsylvania South Wind, the Dixie 
Flagler of the C. & E. I. and Florida East Coast, 
the Missouri Pacific Eagles, the Reading Crusader 
and the Boston & Maine Yankee Flyer—a distin- 
guished list to which was added, on the very eve 
of war’s declaration, the celebrated Empire State 
Expresses of the New York Central. 


That was the last passenger equipment to be built. 
Budd plants and Budd workmen, trained to ideas 
and steel, have been employed day and night in 
producing planes, naval structures and armament. 


When the war is over, the railroads of America, 
free from war’s emergencies, free to use fully their 
resources and enterprise, will enter upon a brilliant 
new era of public transportation. 
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makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
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MOVE TO SIMPLIFY TAXPAYING: 
HOW NEW PLAN WOULD WORK 


Progress toward simplifying income tax 
returns is reported by the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Tentative agreement 
by Administration and congressional ex- 
perts is reached on these points: 

Exemptions. Lower Victory tax exemp- 
tion from $624 to $500 and apply a 3 per 
cent tax; lower surtax exemption for mar- 
ried persons from $1,200 to $1,000. In- 


| crease credit for dependents to $500 from 


$359. 

Deductions. Grant a blanket allowance 
of 10 per cent on gross incomes up to 
$5,000 to care for taxes, contributions, 
interest and other expenses. This would 
apply only to surtaxes, not the revised 
Victory tax. 

Withholding. Beginning Jan. 1, 1945, in- 
crease the amount of withholding from 
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—Talburt in Washington News 








BRIEF INTERLUDE 


wages and salaries to cover incomes up to 
$5,000. 

Annual reports. Persons who have their 
taxes fully withheld by employers would 
be allowed to file an indorsed withholding 
receipt instead of an annual return, listing 
dependents and outside income on the re- 
verse side. Tax collectors would check the 
tax, bill taxpayers for any additions, or 
refund amounts due. This is expected to 
apply to 30,000,000 taxpayers. 

Some taxpayers in this bracket, how- 
ever, still would find it advantageous to 
continue to file Form 1040. This would 
be true of persons who are buying their 
homes, who have heavy medical bills, 
who make large contributions to church 
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or charity, who pay alimony or have other 
expenses that add up to more than 10 
per cent of their income. Interest and 
taxes paid on homes, for example, are 
deductible for income tax purposes. So is 
interest paid on debt. 

On the other hand, small-salaried work- 
ers, who rent their living quarters, pay 
small personal taxes and make modest 
donations would benefit from simplifica- 
tion. It is unlikely that their deductions 
would amount to 10 per cent of income. 

For reporting taxpayers, simplification 
makes little headway. There are still two 
computations to make, one for the new $3 
per cent tax and another for the income tax, 
each with a different basis for exemption. 


Tax Declarations. Meanwhile, some 
15,000,000 income tax payers must pre- 
pare to make a second report on the heels 
of the return just filed. This is the declara- 
tion of estimated 1944 tax, due April 15. 

Who must file. This declaration must be 
filed by all single persons who expect to 
receive more than $2,700 in wages and 
salaries; by all married persons who will 
receive more than $3,500 in wages and 
salaries. Taxes are presumed to be fully 
withheld from earned incomes below these 
levels. 

Also, all single persons must file if total 
income is $500 or more, of which $100 or 
more is received from sources not subject 
to withholding, such as dividends, farm 
and domestic wages and professional earn- 
ings. The same provision applies to mar- 
ried persons receiving $1,200 or more. 

Individuals whose 1943 incomes exceed- 
ed the above amounts also must file re- 
ports. 

What must be paid. Along with the 
declarations, taxpayers must pay a fourth 
of the amount due, over and above 
amounts withheld from wages and salaries. 
Other payments will fall due on June 15, 
September 15 and December 15. 

How to estimate. Taxpayers will escape 
the penalty for underestimating their tax 
by 20 per cent or more if they base their 
estimates on total income received in 1943. 

Bonuses and. commissions. However, 
taxpayers who rely on year-end bonuses 
or commissions can file estimates of their 
base earnings, thus lowering their quarter- 
ly payments, and make adjustments in a 
final declaration on December 15. 

New computotions. Taxes for 1944 will 
be calculated on a slightly different basis. 
The earned income credit of 10 per cent is 
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How to Control 
Furnace Atmosphere 





o 
Have a Cities Service Engineer, with the aid 
of the Industrial Heat Prover, take a test 


reading* of any combustion equipment in 
your plant. Note percentage of needless 
excess oxygen in the furnace atmosphere as 
sagionened 


on the Heat Prover dials. 





Ste Me Result 


The Cities Service Engineer will then eval- 
uate the Heat Prover analysis . . . and make 
recommendations for correcting the defect 
—which in this case would reduce excess 
oxygen to 42%. 


THE CIT1es SERVICE 
Heat Prover reveals 
the degree of waste 
caused by air defici- 
ency (excess fuel), or 
the degree of waste 
caused by dilution 
(excess air). Through 
unique means these 
conditions are meas- 
ured directly on the two Heat Prover 
dials...one indicates the percentage 
of unused combustibles and the other 
the percentage of excess oxygen 
which may be present in the spent 
gases. These readings are continuous 
and can be made at any instant, 
from combustion samples taken 
from any part of the furnace, pit or 
crucible atmospheres. 





(Available only in Cities Service 
Marketing Territory East of the 
Rocky Mountains.) 









| CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY 


“Mail this Coupon 


TODAY FOR AN INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER 
TEST OF YOUR EQUIPMENT—AT NO COST 
OR OBLIGATION TO YOU, 


eeeeeveeveeveeveeeee20280808 
CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 


Room 167 
Sixty Wall Tower 
New York 5, New York 


Gentlemen: Please contact me regarding your 
Industrial Heat Prover Test. 
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To the youngster who voices this command, it represents the last ~~ 
word in big, tough cleaning jobs—an almost fabulous achievement. 
But if he knew about Kerrick Kleaners he wouldn’t be in such awe of 
any cleaning assignment... because big, tough cleaning jobs are 
their daily diet. Kerrick Kleaners have accomplished dozens of 
difficult tasks, from laundering locomotives to cleaning the delicate, 
intricate parts of automatic range-finders used by our armed forces. 


Both industry and the maintenance men of the Army and Navy have 
found that Kerrick Kleaners will save as much as 80 per cent of the 
time and manpower usually required. That’s because 
Kerrick Kleaners meter out exactly the right com- 
bination of heat, detergent, water, and friction. 
Every day, Kerrick Kleaners are cutting the time 
and cost of removing grease and grime from war-torn 
military vehicles — cleaning 
airplanes, parts, machinery 
and complete factories. 











After the war they will again 
be available for faster, cheap- 
er and better automotive 
and industrial cleaning. 


Other Clayton products helping 
the Armed Forces include Kerrick 
Cleaning Kompounds... Hydraulic 
Dynamometers... Flash Type 
Steam Generators... Feather- 
Touch Control Valves... Boring 


Bars and Holders. Illustrated is 


trailer-type 


Model L-OET 


~ eee” 
car { « & 
nay 


ALHAMBRA 
CALIFORNIA 








removed; the Victory tax is a flat 3 per 
cent without credits; income and surtax 
are combined; no deductions are allowed 
for federal excises paid by taxpayers. 

Elimination of the earned income credit 
and excises will have the effect of raising 
the amount of tax slightly. This effect is 
considered in the simplified work sheet on 
the form, which may be used by persons 
with incomes of not more than $10,000. 
The more detailed work sheet must be used 
by persons who receive more than $10,000; 
may be used by any taxpayer who wants 
to make his estimates more precise. 


Renegotiation. War Contracts Price 


Adjustment Board gives an outline of new § 
policies to be followed by the Army, Navy, § 





Reconstruction Finance Corp., Maritime § 


Commission and Treasury in renegotiating 
war contracts. In general, these policies 
will apply to contracts made after June 
30, 1943. 

Principal points include: 

Minimum earnings. Contractors who re- 
ceive no more than $500,000 a year now 
are exempt from renegotiation. Therefore, 
the Board holds that no contracts should 
be renegotiated downward below $500,000 
a year in the aggregate. This policy applics 
to a full year’s business. Earnings for less 
than a full year will be pro-rated; for ex- 
ample, by allowing $250,000 on six months 
of work. 

Standard articles. Policy will be to grant 
few exemptions for standard commercial 
articles, and then by types of articles rath- 
er than for individual contracts. Official 
opinion is that, more often than not, ex- 
cessive profits result from large orders for 
standard products. 

Petitions for exemptions may be filed 
with War Contracts Price Adjustment 
Board, the Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 
If you seek an exemption, the Board wants 
full particulars in quintuplet. 

Construction contracts. These contracts 
will be exempt from renegotiation if: (1) 
they are for buildings, structures or im- 
provements; (2) were entered into after 
June 30, 1943; (3) were let by competi 
tive bidding, and (4) the contract price is 
not higher than the low bid. Contracts for 
furnishing materials or supplies, or foi 
leasing equipment for construction, are 
not included in the exemption. 

Inventories. Profits resulting from in- 
creases in the value of “excessive inven- 
tories” now are exempted from renegotia- 
tion for past as well as current business. 

Applications for refunds or credits from 
inventory profits already recaptured must 
be filed by May 25, 1944, with the secre- 
tary of the agency that conducted the re- 
negotiation. 

To perfect these claims, contractors 
later must file financial data and other 
information called for by the agency. Pres- 
ent policy is to allow the original renegotia- 
tion agency to approve refunds. 
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The strange sweet sounds that issue from the labyrinth of the 





French Horn prove again the uncanny fidelity of the Scott! 


AAR 


ai. 








Vibrant as a woodwind, resound- Of course there are no 
ing as a trumpet, the French Hornis Scotts being built now for 
one of the rich and radiant elements your listening pleasure. In- 
of an orchestra. But even a moderate stead, Scott Marine Models 
amount of “radio hum” will dim that are going aboard our fight- 
golden voicé, and a muzziness of ing ships, tankers and mer- 





; radio tone will dull its splendor. The chant marine. They answer 
sure way to héar it truly is to hear it the urgent need of our men 
4 on a Scott. at sea for a low radiation 


The mirgele of the Scott is that radio that causes no telltale 
it seems to inter pose no space,noin- ‘“leakback” to the enemy. Now our 
strument béfween you and the artist. ships receive vital messages of war, as 
In soft pagsages or blaring rhythms it well as those programs from home that 
brings youall the music that’s played are so heartening on long voyages in 





... ina living performance. For Bach, distant seas... safe from submarine de- 
i Beethoven or for Boogie- _ tection devices. 
Woogie, itis the choice Days of peace are coming, and a 






of those upon Scott can be yours then. Are you buying 


whom musichas’ Bonds, and more Bonds, to 
laid its spell. hasten the day? etter genera rt emt Ny 
E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, Inc 
| Dept. 8C4—4434 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
Please send complimentary copy of your radio 
| booklet. “Achievement Through the Years." 
FINE RADIO ON aah et caksipullinennees 
RECEIVERS Fives 
E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 


4434 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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LST(LandingShip 


Tanks) 328 ft. 











LCT (Landing Craft Tanks) 105 ft. LCV(P) (Landing Craft Vehicle Personnel) 36 ft. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 





AMERICAS FIGHTERS MOVE IN 


_wid GM piesets 


N the face of enemy fire these remarkable invasion boats nose in on enemy 
shores and pour out America’s tough fighters and fighting equipment. 


They move on split-second orders—must get in and out again by them- 
selves—on the dot, come hell or high water. 


It's the kind of service that calls for utmost reliability and quick response. 


In these capable craft—from the 36-foot LCV(P) to the big 328-foot LST 
—you find the engines America and our Allies know so well, General 
Motors Diesels. 


To these engines are assigned the jobs that call for the greatest de- 
pendability the engine world knows. 





























You'll find new comfort in the clouds in the 7B SLAF 


No matter how you travel in wartime 
America today, you won't find the 
comfort which public carriers would 
like to offer. All transportation facili- 
ties are overtaxed by an unprecedented 
volume of traffic. Today, for example, 
85% of United’s business is of a war- 
time nature. 

But United is planning ahead, pre- 
paring an expanded and even finer 
air service for the future. And all of 
us are looking forward to the day when 
more people will become acquainted 
with the comforts of air travel. No- 
where is greater promise of new travel 
comfort to be found than in the coming 


Age of Flight. 
After victory, United will put into 


service new, 44 to 50 passenger Main- 
liners — huge, four-engine planes with 
a speed of 220 miles an hour. They will 
carry a payload — passengers, mail and 
cargo — four times as great as today’s 
largest commercial ships, and will fly 
coast to coast in 11 hours! 

You will find comfort never before 
known to air travel. You will enjoy 
even finer dining service, sleep in 
soft, restful, roomy berths. There will 
be commodious dressing rooms; big, 
cushiony seats for day travel. 

This is not a far-off dream, at all. 
Planes identical to these luxurious 
Mainliners of tomorrow were designed 
for United before the war. With- 


out major structural changes, these 


planes were turned over to the U. S. 
Army Air Transport Command and 
are today proving their dependability 
and efficiency all over the world. 
Improving the service for its passen- 
gers, at fares that are continually being 
lowered, has always been a chief con- 
cern of United Air Lines, In the post- 
war era, we will be able to offer ever 
greater comforts and conveniences. 


* Buy War Bonds.and Stamps for Victory 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Iremd of American Busimess 
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In looking ahead, you can be reasonably sure of these things..... 

Backlog of war orders will remain very large through 1944. It probably will 
be 1945 before the wave of terminations occurs, before unsettlement develops. 

Production cutbacks this year will be in particular fields, not general. 

The extent of industry's reconversion to peacetime production, or the ex- 
tent of permitted nonwar production will not be great until German war ends. 

Average of civilian production one year from now will not be much larger. 
An over-all increase of 5 per cent is reasonable. It may be much more than that in 
particular lines, but would not be a great factor in the over-all situation. 

Any new automobile production late in 1944 or early in 1945 will be limited 
to specific needs; will not be a signal that the civilian goods lid is off. 

It_is doubtful if controls over civilian construction will be eased in 1944, 

Altogether: It is not quite time to get too jumpy over reconversion. 























However, reconversion policy is taking more and more form even before there is 
action by Congress. As this situation is shaping up..... 

Preaudit of claims under terminated contracts still seems improbable. 

Army-Navy, etc., will not be required to settle directly with subcontrac- 
tors; will probably be allowed to decide with whom to settle for exactly what. 

Subcontractors, as a rule, will need to relate their claims to a specific 
contract, except those producing in anticipation of orders or for shelf items. 

There will be some provision for reconversion loans. 

All settlements for substantial amounts will not be final until reviewed by 
a special board. And: Comptroller General will examine for fraud. 

That's on the side of termination. At present, experience shows that an av- 
erage of 4.5 months is required to effect settlement of a terminated contract. 
Idea is to try to bring that time down to a much shorter period. 

In terms of some other reconversion policies: 

OPA intent is to be reasonable in pricing goods of reconverted industries; 
is not to require that production be started on basis of prewar prices. Electric- 
iron pricing is to serve as a guinea pig. Higher costs are to be recognized. 

WPB intent is to deny allocation of materials to manufacturers planning to 
produce a new line of goods ahead of established producers in that line. 

Also: WPB intent is to try, so far as possible, to give competitors a fair 
start on reconversion. No guarantees can be made on this point, however. War or- 
ders will influence actions. WPB is ready to permit one company to produce goods 
to be distributed under the brand name of another company as a means of avoiding a 
head start for one and a late start for another in reaching markets. 

You get more detail on these subjects on page 13. 























The point to keep in mind about reconversion is that it is not imminent. 

You must remember these things..... 

In 1943: Dollar outlays for munitions and construction were $77,000,000,000. 

In 1944: Same type outlays, with continued war, are to be $79,000,000,000. 

There probably is much overbuying in those figures. There is a tendency to 
make plans on the basis of never-ending war. There will have to be cutbacks in 
many things as stocks pile too high. Yet: no over-all cut is planned for 1944, 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


In 1945: If Germany is defeated by year-end, 1944, then by mid-1945 the value 
of war goods produced will be down to an annual rate of about $42,900,000,000. 

In 1946: If Japan is defeated by year end, 1945, then by mid-1946 the value of 
war goods produced will be down to an annual rate of only $5,200,000,000. 

This suggests that 1945 and 1946 are to be the big years of transition. 





We try on page 27 to clear a few points for you in the latest draft muddle. 

Only this much really seems to be clear: 

1. Men in the 4-F classification today are least likely to be affected by 
the draft. Military will stand for no further lowering of physical standards. 

2. Men aged 18 through 25, fathers or non-fathers, are most likely to go. 
That is true whether they are necessary men or not. Young men are wanted badly. 

3. Fathers over age 25 are easiest to get classified as necessary men. 

4. Local draft boards are inclined to take almost any non-fathers, 18 to 
38, regardless of great military preference for younger men. The 2-A and 2-B draft 
classes are tending to become deferred classes for fathers, who are most readily 
classified as necessary men on any kind of showing. 

Apparent conflicting statements about deferments for skilled men age 18 
through 25 reflect what looks like disagreement between the military and man-power 
authorities. Military wants these young men even if it does inconvenience war in- 
dustry. War Manpower Commission wants to try to save these men for industry. 

Big military push is ahead and Army is demanding that men promised be 
handed over in a hurry for processing. It wants no more cripples and wants young 
men, fathers or non-fathers, skilled or unskilled, in largest possible quantity. T 

















Do not get the idea that there is to be an early start on auto production. 
There is not, at least not on a scale that is important. That comes much later. 

What is happening now is that WPB is getting ready to study the automobile 
outlook, to try to figure out the policies to follow when reconversion does start. 

And: By late 1944 or early 1945, it may be necessary to start producing a few 
cars to fill urgent demands. The present stock pile is dwindling fast. If it does 
become necessary to turn out a few new cars, somebody will have to decide who 
makes what and under what conditions. Those are things to talk about. 

The lid on car production may be about the last to be removed completely. 








As for the outlook in the field of taxes..... 

April 15: You either have or soon will have Form 1040ES for making your 
declaration of estimated 1944 tax, due April 15 with the first quarterly payment. 

May 15: If a nonprofit organization, required to file an information return 
on 1943 income, you should be prepared to fill out and return the required form by 
May 15. Forms are or soon will be obtainable at Internal Revenue offices. 

Graduated withholding: It remains doubtful whether Congress will agree to a 
graduated rate of withholding as proposed in the name of tax simplification. Idea 





is to make taxpayers, above the first surtax bracket, more nearly current by with- ] 
holding the full rate of tax applicable to their salaries rather than just the 

basic 20 per cent rate. There is much to commend this idea. However: Congress : 
seems to think that withholding by employers would be more complicated, not less. 


Simplification: Unwillingness of Senate to give up the Victory tax means that 
any real tax simplification for other than lower-bracket taxpayers is not to be i 
counted upon. Whole approach is designed for persons earning under $5,000. ! 





A hint of things to come is contained in brief WPB order. 

The War Production Board is ordering completion of the structural steel 
unit of the Geneva, Utah, steel development after having ordered work stopped 
on this unit. 

The meaning? Political pressures proved effective. 

It now remains to be seen what will be the Congress reaction when and if 
the time ever comes to shut down vast war plant operations, affecting big regions. 
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— are now new miracle drugs 
to help relieve many of the ills of 


humankind. 


When will these new drugs be 
available for general use? Probably 
soon after they have finished their 
work at the front. Does this mean 
all the new things will put in an 
appearance immediately the war 
ends? Not necessarily. It will take 
time to shift the gears of industry 
from war to peace. The change from 
the familiar to the new and spec- 
tacular will, in the main, be gradual 





The shape of things to come 








—evolution, rather than revolution. 

To the manufacturer interested in 
post-war markets, the vast centers 
of population, such as Philadelphia, 
offer the surest way of developing 
post-war buying habits. Philadel- 
phia is in reality a wonderful market 
for the company that understands 
and capitalizes its possibilities. It 
is the nation’s third largest market. 
Four out of five of its homes are 
reached by one newspaper. 

That newspaper is The Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin, It goes home 





in the city of homes. Its circulation 
is in excess of 600,000, the largest 
evening newspaper circulation in 
America. It is the leading Phila- 
delphia newspaper — has been the 
leader for 39 consecutive years, 


IN PHILADELPHIA — 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper boy 





































HOURS 


in a black 
market! 


Manpower is short. You need more 
time to keep ahead of the flood of 
extra work. But you can’t buy an 
extra hour a day for a million dollars. 

You should know about Edison 
Electronic VOICEWRITER. 

Edison Electronic WVOICEWRITER 
can give you precious extra hours 
every day. How? By enabling you to 
manage your time to better advan- 
tage; by speeding work off your desk 
and off your mind; by helping you 
do more things more efficiently. It 


can’t buy : 





creates executive and secretarial time 
for really constructive effort. 
* * * 

This is not theory. A vast number 
of business executives know from 
experience that VOICE WRITING can 
save time and streamline operation 
in many ways. Now those ways are 
surprisingly multiplied by the new 
Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER —a 
development of the Ediphone 
brought about by wartime research. 
An Ediphone representative will 
gladly tell you about this most mod- 
ern business aid—and what it could 
do for you. Invite him in today —by 
mailing the handy coupon below. 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Dept. A3, W. Orange, N. J. 


I would like to know how the new Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER can save time and streamline operation 


of my business. 

















_ People— 
of the Week 


Titie Reg. U.S. Pat. . 


James L. Fly is in trouble. Mr. Fly’s 
troubles are one outgrowth of the new 
congressional effort to say how things shall 
be run in Washington. A congressional 
committee is investigating the Federal 
Communications Commission, of which 
Mr. Fly is chairman. He is at loggerheacs 
with the broadcasting industry, which he 
regulates. He has come into conflict with 
the Army and Navy, and appropriations 
for one phase of FCC’s war work are in § 
process of being cut. All these circum- | 
stances make Mr. Fly a man of importance 
and demand an examination of his back- 
ground, personality and record. 

Mr. Fly and the New Deal. Mr. Fly first 
came into the Government during the 
Hoover Administration as a Special As- 
sistant Attorney General assigned to anti- 
trust cases. The New Deal held him over, 
put him in charge of cases arising from 





—Acme 


JAMES L. FLY 


the National Industrial Recovery Act and 
the Agriculture Adjustment Act. He proved 
an able and energetic young lawyer, with 
a quick mind, a talent for preparing cases 
and a preference for leaving court presenta 
tions to men of more dynamic personality 
He went from there to the Tennessee Val 
ley Authority, which faced innumerable 
court suits, and, as TVA’s general counsel, 
won two Supreme Court decisions estab- 
lishing TVA’s constitutionality. 

Meanwhile, he managed to keep himself 
out of the bitter personal feuds that at 
one time threatened to disrupt TVA. Mr. 
Fly is not the feuding type. He is person- 
able, easy to meet, soft spoken, with an 
intent face, and a strong will. 

Mr. Fly and the broadcasters. From 
TVA, Mr. Fly moved on into the FCC 
chairmanship. He came to radio without 
previous direct experience. He created gen- 
eral surprise and respect by the rapidity 
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HE blackness of the Southern sky is broken by the 
brilliance of a hundred hissing welders’ torches. 
The stillness of the Southern night is shattered by the 
piercing, punching chatter of busy riveters’ hammers. 
This is night life in the South of today. .. a Southland 
proudly working around the clock to help speed Victory 
...a Southland proudly performing miracles of pro- 
duction at a time when miracles are sorely needed. 
Serving this great and growing Southland, the vast 
steel network of the Southern Railway joins mines and 
mills . . . forests and factories. It welds all of the South’s 


Night life...down South! 





. its abundant 


people . . . its diversified industry . . 


natural resources . . . into a compact, hard-hitting force 
that is striking telling blows against the despicable 
enemies of all free men. 

And America’s great day of final Victory will find the 
Southern Railway and the modern Southland it serves 
able, ready and eager to make great and lasting contri- 
butions to the better, brighter world ahead. 


Look ahead... Look South! 


CrwneeT EF. Porn 
~~ 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 





























Pay U4 By The Month 


Many persons find it most convenient to 
pay their life insurance premiums a month 
at a time. So we have a wide choice of 
policies on that basis. 


Ask for our 
descriptive. folder 





Fhe PRuventiAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 














SPEED PRODUCTION! 
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THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


Organized 1803 








* 
Rectigraph is a vital aid to today’s pro- 
duction problems. Producing exact, error- 
proof copies of anything written, printed 
or drawn, it releases manpower, saves time 
and money, helps to control, coordinate $750,000,000 
and qupeline vital war work in hundreds 

of plants. Speedy, easy to install and 
operate, requiring no darkroom, it is the 
modern photo-copying method. Write for 
complete facts about Rectigraph today. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE HALOID CO. 233 Halo St. Rechaster 3, N. ¥ U. S.A. 


Resources over 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


Member of Federal Deposit 

-Photoc : Insurance Corporation 

Sea ENO a heed ted it wh a tor om 

PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN, PRINTED OR DRAWN 
IN ACTUAL, REDUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 




















with which he absorbed a knowledge of 
both technical and administrative prob 
lems. But he attacked the radio companies 
and advised them to revise most of the 
well-established code of ethics of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters. He ac- 
cused the industry of monopoly and at his 
urging FCC issued orders making changes 
in chain broadcasting organization. NAB 
asked his removal from office. 

Mr. Fly was accused of seeking Govern- 
ment control of radio, of advocating re 
strictions on what might be said over the 
air. These charges he vehemently denied. 
His purpose, he said, actually was to free 
radio of practices that in his opinion were 
limiting freedom of expression by way of 
the microphone. 

Mr. Fly and Congress. The controversy 
spilled over into Congress, which was be- 
ginning to assert itself. The House, at the 
urging of Representative Cox (Dem.), of 
Georgia, voted to investigate, with Mr. 
Cox as chief investigator. FCC replied that 
Mr. Cox was disqualified for that post be- 
cause he had accepted $2,500 in the stock 
of a Georgia broadcasting station for help- 
ing it to obtain a license. This phase of the 
controversy ended in Mr. Cox’s resignation 
from the committee. 

The investigation, however, continued, 
with the committee endeavoring to show 
that FCC was applying regulatory meas- 
ures never contemplated by Congress, that 
it was infringing upon freedom of speech 
and hampering the war effort. These are 
just a few of the accusations. FCC has 
objected throughout the inquiry that the 
committee refuses to hear both sides of 
the case, will listen only to the accusations 
and declines to permit either cross-ex- 
amination of the complaining witnesses 
or rebuttal testimony. 

Mr. Fly’s appropriations. In any event, 
one immediate result of the investigation 
is an impending cut in FCC appropriations. 
FCC has a section known as the Radio 
Intelligence Division. It polices the war- 
time airways, checks foreign language 
broadcasts in and out of the U.S. The 
Army and Navy long have contended that 
such a function should be given to them. 
Mr. Fly disagreed. The President backed 
him, and that meant a victory for the latter 
until now. But now Congress is liquidating 
the RID by refusing to appropriate for it. 
FCC’s domestic activities are not affected. 

Mr. Fly and the future. Because Presi- 
dent Roosevelt backs him, Mr. Fly seems 
secure in his job as long as Mr. Roosevelt 
is in office. That may mean that postwar 
radio, the approach of television and 
frequency-modulation broadcasting will 
feel the force of his views. Just now, he is 
denouncing proposals for a Government- 
owned international communications sys- 
tem, urging a strong privately owned 
system with full diplomatic backing from 
the Government. With peace, the scope of 
Mr. Fly’s job will become world-wide. 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN GREAT LAKES AND PACIFIC 
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Great Northern Territory 
Contains Half the Nation’s 
Standing Timber 


Heavy wartime cutting of forests 
might ordinarily endanger America’s 
future lumber supply. 

But, in the densely wooded sections 
of the Pacific Northwest, the logging 
industry is following a long range pro- 
gram to perpetuate its resources of 
choice fir, pine, cedar, spruce and hem- 


lock. Careful planning guides every step 
in forest management—from the time 
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seeds are planted to the loading of fin- 
ished lumber and timber products on 
Great Northern cars. 


This program of intelligent conserva- 
tion has the cooperation of state, 
regional and federal forest services. It 
is based on scientific reseeding, replant- 
ing and selective cutting. It includes 
protection against forest fires, insects 
and diseases. 

Since half the nation’s remaining 
timber stands in four of the states served 
by Great Northern Railway—Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana— 
this program is of tremendous impor- 
tance. Its success will help safeguard 
the nation’s lumber supply for postwar 
construction and rehabilitation. 
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Tree nurseries play a vital part in 
Pacific Northwest reforestation. 





Be , ; 
: High pressure sprays clean off dirt and foreign matter as saw logs enter mill. This To prevent forest depletion,“ripe” trees 
keeps saws sharp longer and improves quality of by-products. are selected for cutting. 
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The dependable handling of lumber and other timber products is one of the many 
things that make Great Northern great. 





sl “ 
_ Giant circular saws crosscut the logs 
into lengths desired. 















































WAR-BUSY AMERICA, 
EATS WHERE IT WORKS: 


BETTER 
INPUT 
at lunch.. 


BETTER 
OUTPUT 
at work! 


The meat-shy lunch box or 
the hasty snack can’t be depended 
on to give workers the pep they need 
for stepped-up production. That’s 
why so many busy plants have 
installed facilities for serving nutri- 
tious food to workers inside the 
gates. Wise management knows 
that efficient food service improves 
health and attendance, gives work- 
ers a chance to relax and return to 
work with new energy. 

Pick engineers have planned 
and installed food service equip- 
ment in plants of every size all over 
the nation. They can help you with 
your lunch-time prob- 
lem, whatever your 
budget may be. 


© Send for booklet CP 7, de- 
scribing complete cafeterias, 
or CW 7 containing full data 
about PIX Portable Food Bars. 


ALBERT PICK Co.1nc. 


2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 9 
AMERICA’S LEADING FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT HOUSE 








“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Keg. U.S, Pat, On 


Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Presidential Qualifications 


Sir: —Your Editorial, “A President from 
Congress” (USN, March 10, 1944) , was an 
interesting analysis of our past Presidents. 
The first requisite of our Chief Executive is 
that he must be an executive, and a power- 
ful one at that. Your theory that the Chief 
Executive should be a creature of Congress 
is not sound. 

The method of selecting and electing a 
candidate for Congress is almost an ad- 
vance assurance that the man must be a 
politician. This does not preclude him from 
having executive ability, but the elec- 
tioneering and the other distasteful things 
about getting and holding elective office 
would discourage any man with outstand- 
ing executive ability. 


Miami, Fla. F. J. W. 


* * * 


Unity for World Peace 


Sir:—A united foreign policy on the 
part of Britain, the United States and 
Russia is the only hope of the world’s im- 
mediate future. Two of them have worked 
together for many years in closest col- 
laboration, but we are only beginning to 
understand and appreciate Russia. We do 
not know what will be her postwar de- 
mands, still less what will be her policy 
after Stalin has had his day. But, if these 
three powers, with China as a hopeful 
fourth, can stand together in mutual con- 
fidence and harmony, it will be easily in 
their power to create and maintain the 
Pax Humana of the next 100 years. 

Palo Alto, Calif. WitLarp Brown TxHorp 


*~ * * 


Flaw in Withholding Tax? 


Sir:—I note the answers given to the 
“Question of the Week” as to what changes 
Congress could make to simplify individual 
income tax returns (USN, Feb. 25, 1944). 

The present withholding schedules are 
based on the supposition that all working 
people will be employed during the full 


calendar year. However, there may be 
many persons who will have amounts 
withheld who will not earn $501 (or 


$1,201) , and the Government will be put 
to the labor of making refunds to these 
persons for the entire amounts withheld. 
If the withholding did not begin until 
after the taxpayer had earned the ex- 
empted amount, this could not occu. 

University City, Mo. CHarves L. Monroe 





Plan NOW to Get 
an ANCHOR FENCE 


AN Anchor Fence says ‘‘Keep Out’’ to 

trespassers, animals and others who 
deface gardens and shrubbery —or who 
take ‘‘short cuts’’ that wear a path across 


your lawn. Anchor Fences, because of 
their exclusive, deep-driven ‘‘anchors,”’ 
always stay in line, erectand strong, in any 
soil. Because of wartime restrictions, 
Anchor Fences for residences are not avail- 
able now. But you can arrange now to get 
an Anchor Fence as quickly as possible 
after the war. Send for Catalog No. 99 now. 
Anchor Post Fence Co., 6610 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore-24, Maryland. 


NATION-WIDE SALES 
AND 
ERECTING SERVICE 























seam ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of 
stockholders will be held 
on Wednesday, April 19, 
1944, at eleven o'clock 
A.M. (Eastern War Time) at 43 Park 
Avenue, Flemington, Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey. 

Only stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Tuesday, 
March 21, 1944, will be entitled to 
vote at said meeting, notwithstand- 
ing any subsequent transfers of stock. 

The stock transfer books will not 


closed. 
be The Borden Company 
WALTER H. REBMAN, Secretary 
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NEWS IN 1899... 


An Emerson-Electri 
SEWING MACHINE | 


An historic event— 
turn of the century—Wwas | f 
the development of an f 4 
Emerson-Electric motor 
for attachment to 
power sewing 
in use. Wome t 
to hail the end of “deadly 
pedaling.” 








; NEWS IN 1898... 


An Emerson-Electric Motor Drives a 


HAIR DRYER 


The first electric hair dryer, 
shown here, was an ingenious 
combination of a gas burner 
and a blower driven by an 


Emerson-Electric motor. Able 













, we 
to dry the heaviest “suit of 


e as ‘ 
hair in 10 minutes, it was a 





sensation. 


NEWS IN 1908.-- 


An Emerson-Electric 


FURNACE BLOWER 


ing, dawned 


NEWS IN 1904... 
An Emerson-Electrie Motor Drives a 
PLAYER PIANO nny 


Imagine everyone's sur 
prise when a piano first 
played itself! This e 
memorable occurrence 1% 
was made possible by |= 
the installation of an 
Emerson-Electric mo- 
tor. “What will they 
think of next?” people 
asked. 
































News is still being made 


with Zaerson-Electric Motors 


The invention of labor-saving appliances made swift strides after the develop- 
ment of electric motors. Shown above are a few of the many instances where 
Emerson-Electric worked with manufacturers to make news in the pioneering 
days. Some of these early ideas blazed the trail for new standards of comfort 
and convenience—even created whole industries. 


Today Emerson-Electric is making news by devoting its 53 years of precision 
a to the creation and production of vital weapons of war, contribut- 


ing seasoned skill and experience, acquiring invaluable knowledge of new 
materials and processes. 


The records of the past prove that there are no frontiers for Emerson-Electric 
motors. Victory will find Emerson-Electric ready to meet the challenge of post- 
war America with more efficient motors, to power the new appliances and 
equipment. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO, 
SAINT LOUIS 3, MO. 


Branches: New York « Chicago ¢« Detroit « Los Angeles «¢ Davenport 





c Motor Drives a 









A new day in home heat 
when an Emerson-Electric motor: 
driven blower was 
first attached to a 
warm air furnace, to 
distribute the heat 
uniformly all over 


the house. 


Nose Turret of 


Today Emerson-Electric power-oper- 
ated gun turrets and electric motors 
for aircraft are in active service on 
all battle fronts of the world. 


EMERSON £25 ELECTRIC 
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Aircraft Motor 























Mr. Roosevelt and his party leaders 
in Congress both are striving now to 
avoid a new public feud that would 
affect the party’s chances in Novem- 
ber elections and create some strain 
on relations with this country’s allies. 


x** * 


There appears to be more official in- 
terest in the idea of one big American 
holding company to act for American 
air lines that will be operating along 
international air lanes in postwar. 


x** * 


The President is finding more and 
more that the uncertainty of his tenure 
and the uncertainty of his relations 
with Congress are an embarrassment 
to him in seeking to assure Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Stalin concerning 
long-range U.S. foreign policy. 


x *&* * 


Josef Stalin caught this Government, 
just as he did the British Government, 
completely off guard with his recog- 
nition of King Victor Emmanuel and 
Marshal Badoglio as the accepted 
rulers of Italy. This move, coupled 
with Russia’s demand for an equiva- 
lent of one-third of Italy’s fleet, is 
taken as a sign that Stalin is deter- 
mined that Russia shall become a 
major Mediterranean power. 


x * * 


Admirals and generals, not politicians, 
are the ones who are insisting that the 
U.S. Government take a hand in de- 
veloping the petroleum reserves of the 
Middle East. They want to bring into 
U.S. at least 1,000,000,000 barrels of 
Middle Eastern crude oil to serve as 
a constant military reserve. 


x * * 


Adolf Berle, as Assistant Secretary of 
State, has been advised by Congress 
leaders that it will be Congress, and 
not the White House or State Depart- 
ment, that will shape postwar U.S. 
policy on merchant shipping and avia- 
tion. He was given to understand that 
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Nazis’ Real Secret Weapon ... Military Pressure 
For Middle East Oil... Stalin Eying Mediterranean? 





Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


he should come to Congress for guid- 
ance before making commitments. 


x * * 


Something of an inside stir is being 
caused by report that Great Britain 
has been able to build up a dollar bal- 
ance of approximately $2,000,000,000 
during the war period. It appears that 
dollars acquired by much of the Em- 
pire are siphoned to Britain in ex- 
change for pounds sterling. 


x * * 


Navy-Army have favored outright 
Government ownership and operation 
of oil-producing, transporting and re- 
fining facilities in the Middle East 
and think that they have made a 
concession by limiting Government 
participation to construction of a pipe 
line and refineries which private con- 
cerns will operate. 


x kk 


Mr. Roosevelt now listens more and 
more to his military advisers and less 
and less to the other advisers around 
the White House. The President does 
not try to influence General Marshall 
or Admiral King in military decisions. 


x* tk 


It will be found that Germany’s secret 
weapon, when and if used, will be a 
radio-directed airplane, not a super- 
rocket gun, and that this secret weap- 
on will fizzle just as most secret 
weapons do when launched. 


2 & @ 


Some of the remaining New Dealers 
in Washington think that President 
Roosevelt will make a mistake in ac- 
cepting a fourth nomination, both be- 
cause he might be defeated and be- 
cause, if elected, he could not count 
on anything other than a hostile Con- 
gress that would make a fourth term 
very unsatisfactory. 


x *k * 


Lord Louis Mountbatten, as Allied 
commander of operations in South- 





east Asia, is striving with great energy 
to overcome the inertia that tends 
to affect officials in that part of the 








world, to get large operations against | 


Japan started as soon as possible. 


xk tk 


Specific leaks of information reaching | 


the Germans from Ireland already 
have been of great importance and 
could be disastrous if continued. Ger- 
man agents have been in a position to 
keep a close watch on all U.S. move- 
ments through North Ireland. 


xk 


Henry Morgenthau is making a sin- | 


cere effort to accommodate the Treas- 
ury position on tax simplification to 
the viewpoint that leaders in Congress 
insist upon. There is no desire for a 
fight just for a fight’s sake. 


Se = @ 


It still is less than a 50-50 prospect 


that this country will force a show- 
down with the unrecognized Govern- 
ment of Argentina by imposing eco- 
nomic sanctions on that country. 


ee &: 


Operating heads of Herbert H. Leh- | 


man’s UNRRA are beginning to ques- 
tion the degree of enthusiasm that the 
U.S. is to show for giving large-scale 
aid to Europe after the war. Congress 
is not in a rush to provide funds. 


x * * 


Although Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes now is the target of the wrath 
of some oil industry executives be- 
cause of his sponsorship of the Saudi 
Arabian pipe line, he is trying to pre- 
serve the good relations with the in- 
dustry he previously enjoyed. 


x *k * 


War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones is prepared to support exten- 
sion of the Price-Control Act. He will 
take the position that farmers have 
benefited from the Act through stabil- 
ization of prices of the things they buy. 
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Sounds impossible, doesn’t it—but it’s literally 
true. Here’s why. Many of the structural members of 
an airframe are stamped out of lightweight metal, 
and then “crimped” or “flanged” in the shape of 
an elongated letter C. 

This operation gives greater rigidity and strength 
to structural members and also provides a rounded 
edge which protects the fabric covered surfaces 
from injury which sharp edges might cause. Any- 
thing which speeds up this “crimping” operation, 
speeds up production. 

At McDonnell, a member of our organization, 
has developed a “C” Flanging Machine, which, with 





PUTTING A CRIMP IN PRODUCTION...SPEEDED THINGS UP 


a wiping and rolling action, performs the second 
forming operation necessary to complete the C 
flange, in less than half the time formerly required. 


In addition to saving time, the machine produces 
a more uniform flange free from nicks, dents, and 
irregularities—and saves the operator much of the 
fatigue which this operation formerly caused. 


This development is another indication of the 
active interest taken by our personnel, in seeking 
new ways to perform their tasks better and faster. 
It’s one more reason for McDonnell’s reputation 
for meeting production requirements on schedule. 
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WHEN THEY GET CHESTERFIELDS 


On fighting fronts the world around and from smokers 
all over America you hear... Chesterfields are Milder, they 

) sure Taste Better. Yes, join the big swing to Chesterfield 
and make the most of your Smoking Pleasure. 


Tvs Chesterfield’s Right Combination of the world’s 
best cigarette tobaccos that makes the difference. 


They Satiify NOT A SLOGAN 


—BUT A FACT 


yg BUY 


/€) CHESTERFIFLD 
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